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EVOLUTION WITHOUT REVOLUTION ? 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


As to the merits and attractions of 
the B.B.C. Brains Trust opinions differ. 
A Minister was asked in the House of 
Commons why the Government did 
not put an end to the thing as a silly 
and boresome nuisance. He answered 
mildly that the thing might be silly, 
but that some people (by implication, 
people of limited intelligence) found it 
amusing, @ distraction from care. I 
am one of the intellectually limited : 
I enjoy the Brains Trust. I like 
Dr Joad’s cackling voice, and I admire 
his ingenuity in finding the solution 
of every problem in Plato’s opinions. 
Especially I admire (from a safe 
distance) the lady speakers. They are 
30 very strong and self-reliant. My 
weakness leaned on a lady who 
frequently spoke on religious topics : 
I had a comfortable feeling that she 
would stand no nonsense from the 
Almighty or from anybody else. 

Jesting apart, I admit that the 
speakers at a Brains Trust are, as a 
rule, very able men and women. But 
cireumstances—the unexpectedness of 
the questions, the very limited time 
allowed for an individual answer, the 
obligation of courtesy to fellow speakers 
—frequently compel the members to 
‘seamp.’ For that reason I endeavour 
to consider and to answer a question 


to which the answers of the Brains 
Trust amounted (in my opinion) to 
not much more than ‘‘a good deal 
may be said on either side.” 

The question asked was this: ‘Is 
evolution possible without revolu- 
tion ?’’ There is here an ambiguity 
of words. By ‘evolution’ we every- 
day folk ordinarily understand the 
theory of physical development which, 
rightly or wrongly, is associated with 
the name of Charies Darwin. ‘ Re- 
volution ’ is not a very precise word : 
I take it to mean here “sudden and 
violent upheaval.”’ 

In the sphere of physical develop- 
ment I do not think that sudden 
upheaval is possible. Mastodons were 
not suddenly abolished: they gradu- 
ally faded out. Men will not eat 
Mr Wells’s Food of the Gods, and grow 
into giants overnight. 

I think that the questioner meant 
to ask whether in the English political 
sphere violent upheaval is a necessary 
prelude to salutary progress. And I 
have a suspicion that the eyes of the 
questioner were fixed, as are the eyes 
of so many among today’s bright 
young intelligentsia, on Russia. 

I should say that a violent upheaval 
may now and then be necessary to let 
development have its way, but I am 
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not sure that such upheaval has any 
power to change the direction of 
development. I take a physical illus- 
tration. Men may dredge a river, 
embank a river, blast rocks out of a 
river’s course, make a river turn 
turbines and generate electricity. But 
no effort of man will make the Thames 
flow west, the Seine flow east, or the 
Shannon flow north. 

In a measure I am a determinist, 
though not at all so determinist as the 
late Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy. He 
believed—it was a very vague belief— 
in a general trend against which the 
individual is helpless. A man may 
elect to oppose the trend, but then 
the trend drags him along willy-nilly, 
often to his destruction. Napoleon, 
so long as he floated with the tide, was 
successful, and was acclaimed as a 
genius; when he turned against the 
tide, the tide drowned him. Kutusov 
was not a man of any great ability, 
but he had the sense to let the tide 
carry him along. 

Surely this is an over-simplification. 


Again I take a physical illustration. 
A man cannot swim the Channel 
without an accurate knowledge of the 


Channel’s tides and currents. But this 
knowledge of itself will not enable him 
to swim from Calais to Dover. He must 
as an individual putstrength, endurance, 
determination into the effort. 

There is in every nation a certain 
trend, and the trend of the English 
people has always been towards the 
liberty of the individual, towards 
equality of all men before the laws by 
which England is administered. Gurth 
was the thrall of Cedric, but Gurth 
wanted to be a freeman, and in the 
end did become a freeman. Gurth 
had no wish to leave Cedric’s service. 
He wished to stay with his master, 
but as a freeman, not as a slave. The 
nobles of medieval England were 
arbitrary enough, but their arbitrari- 
ness never did or could reach the 
level of that of their contemporaries 
in medieval France. Elizabeth of 
England was, in her way, quite as 
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despotic as Louis XIV. of France; 
but Elizabeth always knew that there 
was a point beyond which she must 
not go. She listened patiently to a 
reproof from Parliament, and thanked 
her Faithful Commons for uttering it: 
she would never have ventured to say, 
as Louis XIV. said much later, I’ ééat, 
cest moi. She knew that she could 
‘steer’ the tide, but she also knew 
that she could not make it flow back. 
wards. The same remark, I fancy, 
might be made about our great and 
lamented Sovereign, Queen Victoria. 
Her Consort, undeniably a great and 
good man, was reared in the servility 
of a petty German Court, and never 
quite understood this characteristic of 
the English people. 

Not that the English have ever 
desired a spineless nonentity or stained- 
glass saint to be their ruler. Their 
point of view was put to me by an 
old farm labourer in whose company 
I was drinking a pint of beer. “Ole 
Teddy,”’ he said reflectively—he was 
speaking of the late Edward VII.— 
*‘ well, Teddy was a bit of a lad. But 
’ee was a Kine. *Ee’d never let uw 
down.” He went on to consider a 
monarch who, in his opinion, did “ let 
us down.”’ 

The English tide has flowed steadily 
for centuries. Now and then big rocks 
fell into it, obstructed its course. They 
had to be removed, and the method 
of removal was not always gentle. 

The first rock was Charles I. He 
could not get on with his Parliament, 
and, to show that his will must prevail, 
he came with armed men to arrest 
five obstreperous Members. The result 
for him was that he lost his throne 
and his head. 

The next rock was James II. He 
was driven from his throne and 
country, say devout Catholics, because 
he tried to secure equal justice for 
those of his faith in England. This is 
not true. Undoubtedly on the Statute 
Book of his day there were harsh laws 
aimed against Catholics. But the 
English people, if left to themselves, 
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would soon have decided that “it is 
not English’’ to persecute any man 
for his religious views. James had 
not patience to let things take their 
course: by his own fiat he would set 
aside the laws of his country. Meta- 
phorically he would build a dam, and 
turn backwards a tide which was still 
flowing, though now flowing slowly, in 
one direction. The tide headed up 
behind the dam ; then swept dam and 
builder into nothingness. 

It is hundreds of years since a 
Sovereign in England has ventured 
to stand athwart the English tide. 
Ministers have tried at times, but 
they have always had sufficient sense 
to step aside ere the tide overwhelmed 
them. Peel proposed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws which earlier he had 
upheld. ‘‘Ma’am, it’s a damned 
dishonest act,’’ said Lord Melbourne 
tothe Queen. Not so much dishonesty, 
I should say, as recognition of the 
unavoidable. The great Duke of 
Wellington was strong against parlia- 
mentary reform, and his arguments, 


at the time when they were uttered, 
were neither foolish nor selfish. But 
when he had gauged the strength and 
direction of the tide, he said to his 


66? 


fellow Peers, shun, “bout turn.’’ 
And his fellow Peers turned. I think 
it foolish and dishonest to lay all the 
blame for England’s military unpre- 
paredness in °39 on the shoulders of 
Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamber- 
lain. The trend of English opinion 
was in the direction of disarmament : 
no individual could turn it backwards. 
But the tide turned, and it turned to 
some effect, and without overmuch 
Even today nobody, no news- 
paper in England, seems to be really 
aware that England has become a 
great military power. 

For these reasons I do not expect 
& revolution, a violent upheaval, in 
England; I do not expect to see 
monarchy, church, landed gentry, 
commercial enterprise, plunged into a 
foaming whirlpool of ruin. We shall 
change and change very much; but 
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the changing will be slow, methodical, 
in a way kindly. Freedom will 
‘broaden down,’ but broaden slowly. 
Despite Carlyle’s warning, England (and 
Great Britain) will not ‘shoot Niagara.’ 

Now I turn my eyes to Russia, the 
Mecca of our youthful left-wingers : 
their eyes turn to Moscow as the eyes 
of a devout Moslem turn to the holy 
city. Let us have a Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and we shall all be happy. I do 
not think so: the trends of England 
and of Russia are quite different. 
Our trend has always been towards 
freedom of the individual: I doubt if 
the average Russian, even the moujik 
under the lash, has ever conceived of 
government save in the form of an 
autocracy. A new Government has 
come upon Russia: it is incomparably 
more efficient than the Government 
which it superseded. But is it different 
in kind ? 

Mr G. B. Shaw wrote lyrically to a 
newspaper (‘The Times,’ I think) that 
Russia was the one free country, 
because there a man could advocate 
Communism openly and without fear 
of punishment. The statement was 
not true; for in the England of the 
moment a man could advocate Com- 
munism or anything else that it 
pleased him to advocate. And the 
statement was nonsense. It is not 
freedom to be able to say just what 
the Government of one’s country 
desires that one should say; it is 
freedom to be able to say that of 
which one’s Government entirely dis- 
approves. Would a Russian then 
have been permitted openly to advo- 
cate capitalism, to claim that the 
rights of the individual transcend the 
rights of ‘ the party’ ? Later Mr Shaw 
wrote that freedom was established 
in Russia because Stalin had appointed 
himself to be just Prime Minister, 
liable to dismissal by the people as an 
English Prime Minister is liable. Of 
this a left-wing periodical—I think it 
was ‘The New Statesman ’—remarked 
that if Mr Shaw could believe this 
he could believe anything. Short of 
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natural death, assassination, his own 
free will, nothing can remove Stalin 
from his present position ; and in the 
present state of world affairs it would 
be an appalling disaster, perhaps an 
irreparable disaster, if Stalin were 
removed. Stalin, to be sure, has 
appointed a Russian, doubtless an 
excellent Russian, to be President of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. But 
do representatives of foreign powers 
confer with the President when they 
visit Russia? Does the President 
issue orders to his armies, confer pro- 
motion and Orders on his officers ? 
Is the President really of much more 
account in the affairs of Russia than 
I am? Stalin is autocrat of Russia 
just as Peter the Great and the Empress 
Catherine were autocrats. He is 


quite as able: he surely is a man of 
genius. And the people of Russia are 
satisfied with the form of government 
which has always been in their minds. 

But perhaps this government by an 
autocrat of genius would be better for 
England than her present muddle of 


Constitutional Monarchs, Houses of 
Parliament, General Elections, and 
all the rest of it. It seems to have 
escaped the notice of those who think 
so that England has made trial of 
this form of government, and, on the 
whole, did not greatly care for it. 
I have in mind the episode of Oliver 
Cromwell. He advanced with the 
general trend up to a certain point, 
but against his personal autocracy 
the people of England perpetually 
murmured. It is not at all unlikely 
that had Cromwell mounted the throne, 
had he accepted the title and position 
of King of England, his rule might 
have become acceptable and might 
have endured. For his rule was just 
and not oppressive at home; abroad, 
under him England rose to unimagined 
heights of greatness. Her sound went 
out to all nations and her words unto 
the ends of the earth. But the trend 
of the English people has always been 
to a monarch by legitimate descent 
rather than to an individual of genius. 
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They accepted and _ rejoiced in 
Henry VIII., who took the Pope by 
the beard; but, refusing to be scared 
by Protestant bogeys, they accepted 
Henry’s fanatically Catholic daughter, 
Mary. They accepted her very different 
sister, Elizabeth, and cut off the head 
of Mary of Scotland who tried to 
interfere. Then they accepted James, 
son of that Mary, as King by right of 
descent ; and when the Stuarts finally 
rendered themselves impossible, they 
found a King in George I., who was 
descended in the female line from 
James I. 

There are two more points which 
need consideration. Cromwell, in a 
sense, rose to power peacefully: he 
was at the time the man fittest to 
rule. He did not need to kill any of 
his Generals, any of his fellow poli- 
ticians. Stalin rose to power by 
killing everybody who stood in his 
way: Bukharin, Rykoff, Zinovieff, 
among his fellow politicians ; Tukha- 
chevsky, Yakir, Eideman, Uborevitch, 
among his Generals. So the great 
Russian autocrats have ordinarily risen. 
But that way is uncongenial to the 
English, 

The edifice of Cromwell’s rule fell 
in ruins after his death, because there 
was then no individual, unbuttressed 
by right of descent, capable of holding 
it up. Better a peaceable return to a 
hereditary monarchy, even to the 
house of Stuart, thought the English 
people, than internecine strife between 
Generals and Parties. And so arises 
another question: when Stalin dies, 
as die some day he must, what then 
will happen? The Generals whom 
I have mentioned were peace-time 
Generals, easily dealt with by firing- 
parties if recalcitrant. Tolbukhin, 
Rokossovsky, Konev, and others, with 
the laurels of the Great War on their 
brows, may be problems not to be s0 
summarily dismissed should they show 
themselves dissentient. They surely 
will have much more popular favour, 
much more armed strength behind 
them. 
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But enough of generalities. It 
seems generally agreed that, if we 
must have a revolution, we must 
take the Russian road. Where, in 
sober fact, will the road lead us ? 

I have never been to Russia, and 
am never likely to go there. My 
sources Of information are these: 
(1) a letter from a young lady who has 
not been to Russia, but who is ‘ left- 
wing’ and ardently pro-Russian ; (2) 
a book, which purports to be the 
autobiography of a Russian doctor, 
but which, I suspect, is really a 
cleverly written piece of fiction; (3) 
conversation with an English business 
man who has been several times to 
Russia in connection with his business ; 
(4) report of an American business 
man who visited Russia for the same 
purpose; (5) conversation with an 
old Russian, who admired the achieve- 
ments of the present Russian form 
of government, though with some 
qualifications. In a sense and in a 
measure all these sources commingle 
and flow in the same direction. The 
American is the most immediately 
informative. 

We have recognised the effect of 
‘mass suggestion’ on the German 
people ; we have overlooked its effect 
on the Russian people. In ten years 
or thereabouts Hitler, Goebbels, and 
others of the breed have turned German 
adolescents into a horde of bloodthirsty 
Thugs, whose one idea is to destroy 
the lives and seize the goods of others. 
The effect of suggestion, quite as 
cleverly directed, on the Russians has 
been different. 

In twenty years or so Russia had 


“done a great work, and she desired 


nothing more than peace to carry on 
what she had begun. The war has 
made an end of the dream: Germany 
has destroyed much from sheer devil- 
ishness, Russia has been forced in 
self-defence to destroy wellnigh as 
much more. Witness the Dnieper- 
petrovsk dam. Russia does not now 
wish to interfere with the form of 
government which her neighbours may 
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choose, but she is determined that this 
carnival of destruction shall not be 
repeated. She will draw the teeth of 
her hostile or quasi-hostile neighbours, 
and she is formidably competent to 
enforce her will. She wishes well to 
Poland, but the pre-war frontiers of 
Poland were a menace to her. She 
intends to remove that menace, and 
she does not regard this question as 
open to discussion. 

All this is surely to the good. But 
the American received some other and 
very curious impressions. 

For these twenty years Russia— 
that is, the mass of the Russian people 
—has been cut off from the outside 
world as completely as was Paraguay 
in the days of Dr Francia. The 
question was asked of the American, 
“Why do not the Western allies do 
some fighting ?’” When he mentioned 
the conquest of Africa, the conquest 
of Italy, the liberation of France, an 
official tapped his interpreter on the 
shoulder, and the subject of conversa- 
tion was changed. Films of the 
magnificent Russian war effort have 
reached America, and there they have 
been exhibited and admired. Films of 
British and American fighting have 
been sent to Russia: they have been 
studied technically and intently by 
Russian officers, but they have not 
been generally released. 

The suggestion to the Russian people 
has always been that Russia in prac- 
tically every sphere of activity has 
outstripped the rest of the world. 
But this, the American observes, is 
searcely true. He begins by consider- 
ing the automobile placed at his 
disposal by the Government to take 
him on his journeys through the 
capital. It was a very fair job; it 
took him where he wanted to go. 
But on the American market it would 
scarcely find a purchaser. The springs 
were too weak for the body weight, 
and there were unpleasant jars. The 
window glass was of poor quality, and 
not very well fitted. There were too 
many troubles in starting. And the 
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cause of all this, thinks the American, 
is perceptible everywhere. 

The man who directs a Russian 
factory is well paid, and he wields 
authority. But he is really no more 
than what in America is called a 
‘production boss.” In America a 
works manager is constantly consulted 
by his directors with a view to pro- 
ducing a better automobile, a more 
salable automobile, an automobile 
which shall be worth more than that 
offered by competing firms at the 
same price. This is the vivifying 
effect of free competition. In Russia 
the production boss simply works to 
blue prints supplied to him by a 
central authority. It is the same in 
other departments. The State has 
built many houses for workers, and 
that in itself is a laudable thing. But 
the opinion of the engineers who 
actually put up these houses, the 
opinion of the workers who have to 
live in these houses, is not asked. The 
dead hand of the central bureaux is on 
everything. Compare the discussion 


which has raged in England over the 
merits of Council houses, Portal houses, 
every sort and kind of house. 

The Russian working man is given 
holidays with pay, and this is all to 
the good. But neither holiday nor 
pay is quite what we understand by 


these words in England. Comrade 
Ivan Ivanovitch is infermed that he 
is due for his holiday. He is put into 
a train directed by the Government, 
and taken to a destination chosen by 
Government. There he puts up at a 
hostel managed by Government. He 
is given a bunch of coupons which 
he hands over as quittance for his 
board and lodging. Then he is brought 
back on a Government-appointed train. 
This scarcely squares with the British 
working man’s idea of a holiday. 

As to the actual working of industry 
the American’s observations ‘tie up’ 
with the remarks of my English busi- 
ness friend. This Englishman is a 
maker of machine tools; he has 
supplied large quantities of such tools 
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to Russia; he visited Russia to see 
what use was being made of his 
wares. He has an accomplishment 
very rare among English business men: 
he speaks wellnigh every European 
language, Russian included. What he 
said to me in effect was this : ‘‘ There's 
a touch of Heath Robinson about it 
all. The things which my tools ar 
making in Russia are made in two 
shops; roughed out in the first, 
finished in the second. But the shops 
are nearly a mile apart, and the 
method of getting stuff from one shop 
to the other is to load it on trucks 
running on narrow, badly laid rails, 
and push the trucks by hand.’ The 
American remarks that he could ‘ step 
up’ production in Russian factories 
by thirty per cent by simply improv- 
ing conditions of work. In one factory 
which he inspected stuff was carried 
on a belt: this is common English 
and American practice. But at one 
point the belt could not negotiate a 
bend or corner in the shop; and so 
the stuff was unloaded from belt No. | 
and carried in wheelbarrows to be 
taken up by belt No. 2. And, says 
the American, ‘‘ In America an efficient 
shop is always a tidy shop; the 
shops which I saw in Russia were 
rather shocking to my eyes. Stuff lay 
about in odd corners, the floors were 
broken and holed, operatives waddled 
about with straw twisted round their 
feet.”” The Englishman said to me, 
“The tools which I supply are good, 
the very best that I can turn out. | 
But tools must be kept in order; and 
that the Russians simply will not or 
cannot do.”’ 

There was for the American a certain 
touch of grimness in the matter. He 
asked how Russia dealt with the 
problem of absenteeism. He was 
given information about the provision, 
apparently excellent provision, made 
for workmen sick, for women approach- 
ing motherhood. ‘‘ But that is not 
what I want to know: what about 
the workman who wilfully slacks or 
absents himself ?’’ Why, such a one 
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is branded in the shop newspaper, his 
name is blared abroad by a loud- 
speaker. Sir Walter Citrine noticed 
this practice, and observed that no 
English Trade Union would tolerate it 
for a day. 

“But if he still slacks or absents 
himself ? ”’ 

“Then the case goes higher: he is 
dealt with.’’ Apparently he goes 
underground finally. In my daily 
paper I have just read of some hun- 
dreds of mechanics on strike for 
months over some grievance, real or 
imaginary. In Russia they would 
have entered on their last long sleep 
much earlier. 

Yet the work goes on, and goes 
on well in Russia. Partly because 
the labour reservoir is wellnigh inex- 
haustible, partly because of the people’s 
burning passion to keep what they 
have gained, partly because the Russian 
workman is secure. Here the American 
makes an odd and rather striking 
remark. I am giving the substance 
of what he says, not his exact words. 
“There is no man so secure as & man 
in a big American penitentiary. He 
has no worry about food, clothes, 
lodging, employment. And yet the 
average American would not care to 
be an inmate of a penitentiary. But 
suppose an American had been born 
in a penitentiary, brought up in a 
penitentiary, told daily and hourly 
that the outside world was a place full 
of strife, cruelty, uncertainty, oppres- 
sion ; he would never dream of leaving 
his penitentiary. Such is the teaching 
about the outside world of capital and 
competition which has been given to 


“young Russia for a generation. Young 


Russia believes, and believes that it is 
having by far the best of the deal.”’ 
Both the American and the English- 
man noted in Russia a curious adora- 
tion of ‘bigness’ for itself. It is 
good to build a factory: it is 
better to build a bigger factory. The 
American’s business is with electrical 
equipment ; and he is (he tells us) 
comparatively a ‘small’ man. ‘“ How, 
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then, do you escape being swallowed 
up by the big concerns ?”’ he was often 
asked. He tried, but in vain, to 
explain that a ‘ big’ concern does not 
necessarily compete with a ‘small’ 
one. An English illustration suggests 
itself. In normal times the Rolls- 
Royce motor works and ‘The Times’ 
newspaper are indeed ‘smaller’ than 
the Morris motor works and ‘The 
Daily Express’ newspaper. But surely 
there is here no danger that the ‘ big” 
will swallow up the ‘small’: there 
is a distinction of quality as well as a 
distinction of size. Free competition 
is not necessarily cut-throat com- 
petition. But this was not clear to 
the Russian mind. 

In her letter my young lady (No. 1) 
asserts that Russia leads the world in 
medicine and surgery, and my book 
(No. 2) practically does the same. The 
American (No. 4) has noticed this, but 
asks whether it is based on fact or 
suggestion. Just here men are very 
open to suggestion, and especially the 
American public. I take an American 
monthly magazine, and in practically 
every number I find an article announc- 
ing some new, revolutionary, and bene- 
ficent discovery in medicine or surgery. 
But how many of these discoveries 
come to anything in practice? The 
American was told that such Russian 
discoveries are ‘military secrets’: 
this, if true, is surely quite ‘ medically 
unethical.’ And an explanation is 
possible: even in free-spoken and 
critical England public belief can be 
‘stampeded.’ Many years ago that 
prince of publicity agents, the late 
W. T. Stead, ‘put over’ a cure for 
consumption in the discoveries of 
Dr Koch. Dr Koch, a genuine scientist, 
protested that he had never made such 
claim: he had but indicated certain 
lines of research. But for a time the 
public would have it that the terrible 
‘white plague’ had been abolished. 
Later Mr Stead ‘ put over’ a cure for 
cancer : it proved to be entirely illusory. 

And a medical discovery may be 
applicable under certain conditions, 
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inapplicable under others. Medical 
opinion seems agreed that Ronald Ross 
demonstrated correctly the cause of 
malaria, the bite of the anopheles 
mosquito. And malaria, I think, has 
been practically eliminated from the 
army in India. But it is one thing 
to enforce certain precautions among 
men living in barracks and under 
military discipline; quite another 
thing to enforce them among people 
living as they like in a rice-growing 
delta. To kerosene small pools of 
stagnant water is a proven precaution : 
a medical bigwig at Indian head- 
quarters gravely recommended kero- 
sening the million-odd acres of rice 
land in Godavari! And what of the 
crops ? 

So, quite rightly in my opinion, the 
American remarks that, while Russian 
medical men are undeniably com- 
petent, much of the Russian medical 
progress ‘suggested’ to the Russian 
people and reported to the outside 
world may be but theoretical ideas 
which may be never transferable into 
medical practice, or, at best, transfer- 
able only after many years of pre- 
liminary work. 

But at least Russia is a country 
where all men are free and equal. 
That does not seem to be quite true. 
There are now no ‘nobles’ in oar 
sense of the word. But according to 
Mackenzie Wallace, the great authority 
of his day, Russian ‘ nobility’ was a 
very queer thing. There was social 
nobility and official nobility. A man 
was socially noble by the whim of the 
Czar or by the opinion of Russian 
society. He was officially noble accord- 
ing to his rank in the State service. 
And so from a Court Ball the most 
exclusive families of Petersburg and 
Moscow might be excluded: at a Court 
Ball places of honour might be filled 
by families whom the Russian social 
aristocracy would not receive. And 
traces of this queer system continue. 

There is now in Russia, says the 
American—and an Irish writer who 
has visited Russia confirms him—a 
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quite definite ‘upper class.’ It jp § 
white-collared and black-coated : it is § Die 
the class of secretarial and clerica| § 2% 
Government officials. In the factories § ™P! 
a works manager will not put on ploit 
overalls and work out a problem with § ' 
the men at the benches. In fact the § ®¥5 
idea of official, as opposed to social, § %! 
difference persists. And the rationing § © 
system—of course Russia, like every § ™™” 
other country, is now strictly rationed § °°" 
—seems to be very odd. lead 
One can only buy certain quantities § 4! 
of things according to card, as in § 
England. But then rationing is also § 5ut 
by class. A third-class man may not §f ‘® 
buy the ‘things’ of a second class, § Yl 
even if he has abundant money where. § ‘3 
with to buy them. Caviar seems to § ‘@ 
be a necessity of life in Russia, and § 4 
there are grades of caviar. A third. § ‘¢ 
class man may not buy second-class § ™ 
caviar. The automobile in which the § ™ | 
American rode was not really very § 'Y 
expensive, but the would-be purchaser § "! 
must have ‘class’ as well as money: § "8 
if he has not the first, the second § His 
avails not. To us this seems much § 
akin to class distinction carried to the 4: 
edge of lunacy. ms 
My old Russian (No. 5) said to me & ‘ht 
that Russia undoubtedly has done § P® 
much, but has done it at the cost of § 
total abolition of individual liberty. § ™ 
In short, the Germans are blood- dr 
thirsty and our enemies, the Russians § *”' 
are peaceful (unless attacked) and our § ‘ 
friends. But the system of govern § ™ 
ment in both countries is very much § ™ 
the same. The State and officialdom 
are everything; the ordinary citizen i 
is nothing. Another informant (No. 6), § °% 
a Russian pro-Bolshevik writer who he 
knows England and America, remarks § ™ 
that the Russian working man has y 
emerged from slavery, but that it will § “ 
take him a century or two to catch up , 


with his opposite number in England 
or America. Materially the Russian 
working man is not at all so well off as 
the English, despite the Englishman’s 
worries and uncertainties. And the 
Englishman has his individual freedom. 
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Our English Socialists seem to 
believe that Government control in 
Russia means simply control of the 
employers. And many selfish, ex- 
ploiting employers in England would 
be the better of control. But in 
Russia the ‘employer’ has _ been 
abolished, and now the State, the giant 
EMPLOYER, controls everybody. At a 
manufacturing centre the American 
conferred with the local Trade Unionist 
leader : his name was Michael Kalugin. 
All the men in the shops belonged to 
the Union, and of their own free will. 
But, if they refused to join the Union, 
they lost automatically some very 
valuable privileges. The men elected 
fifty-three delegates, who elected from 
themselves a committee of eighteen ; 
and from the eighteen delegations to 
the Kommissar were chosen. But no 
man could be elected to any committee 
or delegation unless he was approved 
by the Kommissar. And the delega- 
tions could only state their case, not’ 
argue about it. The Kommissar gave 
his answer, favourable or unfavourable, 
and that was the end of the business. 
A man could not change his employ- 
ment without permission—I believe 
that it is so in war-time England. If 
permission were refused, the workman 
could not argue. If he objected, his 
ration and lodging cards were with- 
drawn; if he made himself trouble- 
some, ‘‘the case went higher,’’ and 
the workman disappeared. This is 
scarcely Trade Union independence as 
we understand it in England. 

And the control reached everywhere. 
In this particular town there was an 
opera house, and the musical director 


‘had composed and produced some 


admirable ballets. He had come from 
Moscow or Leningrad: the American 
asked if he was satisfied with his 
place, how long he proposed to remain 
there, and so on. The musician had 
no ‘say’ in the matter: he had been 


directed to work at this place, he had 
been there seven years, he could not 
leave unless directed elsewhere. This 
is exactly the Jesuit discipline. But 
no man need become a Jesuit unless 
he desires to be one, and he is not 
admitted into the Order until after a 
long probation—one, I believe, of 
seventeen years. Even then he may 
leave, if he so desires, without any 
other penalty save a consciousness of 
moral defeat. Jesuit obedience and 
discipline are based on the intense 
religious fervour of the individual 
priest. But bootmakers en masse 
cannot be kept for ever at making 
boots because of the individual boot- 
maker’s intense passion for making 
boots. A more ‘ objective’ compul- 
sion is needed; and with such com- 
pulsion individual liberty is at an end. 
The American remarks good-humour- 
edly that he got excellent food and 
drink at his hotel, but that sometimes 
he had a crazy desire to eat and drink 
somewhere else. This he could not do. 

For all these reasons I do not think 
revolution, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, a necessary or likely prelude 
to evolution in England. Consider 
revolution at the top, in the abstract. 
We have in England in Winston 
Churchill a@ man as great as Joseph 
Stalin in Russia. But I am quite sure 
that the thought of Mr Churchill 
taking Stalin’s position has never 
entered the mind of Mr Churchill or 
of anyone else in England. As for 
Communist Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
who offer themselves as saviours of the 
English masses, those masses, if asked, 
would probably reply, ‘“‘An’ wot 
abaht good ole George Robey ?”’ 

As for the masses, the working folk 
of England, I think that as their eyes 
open—and they are gradually opening 
—they will see that by violent upheaval 
they really stand to gain nothing and 
to lose much. 
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East of the River Somme, between 
Valenciennes and Douai, lies the 
village of Mauvin. Near the main 
square, dwarfed by the tall church 
steeple, stands a small estaminet. It 
is not a particularly attractive esta- 
minet, being square and of a red brick, 
besooted by the smoke of nearby 
coal mines. A few feet of pavement 
separate the entrance from a cobbled 
street that takes one to the church or 
the brewery, according to inclination. 

I first visited the estaminet in 1915 
when my company of Lowland infantry 
was billeted in its precincts. The 
place was much frequented by officers, 
the men preferring an estaminet lower 
down the street. The proprietress was 
a certain Madame Heloise, and she 
had a plump little fair-haired daughter 
called Alice. They had an excellent 
brand of red wine whose name and 


vintage I forget, but I know Madame 


Heloise was very proud of it. I used 
to play with the little girl, for she 
was full of fun and easily amused. We 
called her Fatty. The next time I 
visited the place was in 1918. A shell 
or a bomb, I don’t know which, had 
landed close, and one of the walls 
had been more or less blown in, but 
Madame carried on with her accustomed 
energy and determination. It was a 
hurried visit, the war was nearly over, 
though we did not know it at the 
time, and I had little chance more 
than to say ‘“‘ How-do-you-do”’ and 
** good-bye’ and promise to call in 
again if I happened to be passing. 

I happened to be passing in December 
1939—twenty-one years later. The 
village had been largely rebuilt: still 
the same red brick, but the coal- 
fields had not had time to encrust 
their grimy trade-marks over the walls 
of the houses. The little estaminet 
was still there, just where it had been, 


but clean and red and bright. | 
called in to see if Madame Heloise 
was at home. Alas! she had died of 
pheumonia some six years previously, 
but the little plump daughter, now 
a buxom, full-grown Madame Alice, 
had taken over the business. Her 
husband was a soldier, and wrote 
cheerfully from the Maginot Line, 
There were two small daughters, Anne 
and Elise. 

Madame Alice was delighted to see 
me. She professed to remember those 
1915 days quite well. The child I had 
known had grown into a cheerful, 
business-like, good-natured estaminet 
proprietress, as popular with British 
troops as her mother had been, and 
just as capable. 

During those stagnant days of 
digging and waiting, between the out- 
break of war and the retreat to 
Dunkirk, I was often in the vicinity 
of Mauvin. I did not, however, 
frequent the estaminet overmuch ; for 
it had almost become the monopoly 
of a crowd of sappers quartered in 
the neighbourhood, and one feels a 
bit embarrassed butting in where a 
lot of soldiers are obviously enjoying 
themselves. Once or twice I had a 
glass of vin rouge with Madame Alice 
round the corner, but, as I say, | 
wasn’t there very often. I think, too, 
that madame was rather overworked, 
as her daughters were too small to 
help her and themselves needed atten- 
tion. She had roped in the service 
of a local youth who went by the 
name of Breton; I don’t know why, 
for he had nothing to do with Brittany. 
He was a big-boned, bulky youth of 
about sixteen, slow in the uptake, and 
who moved about looking as if he 
found life an awful bore. He helped 
wash up and carried loads too heavy 
for madame. 
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The sappers came from a_ west 
country unit and were Territorials: a 
good crowd, cheerful, but knowing 
when they had had as much red wine 
as was good for them. I never re- 
member seeing one the worse for 
wear, and that is saying something. 
I used to talk to them occasionally. 
They had become very fond of Madame 
Alice and the estaminet. They said 
they would be quite sorry to leave. 

They had to leave—and quickly too. 
There came the German break-through, 
the rush forward, the withdrawal. 
Sometimes we withdrew but a fraction 
of a mile; at others we never seemed 
to cease going back. Stand by day, 
go back by night. Dive-bombed by 
day, shelled by night. How I hated 
that retreat !—for I knew. I knew we 
were going to be pushed into the sea. 
I knew the weight of men and material 
against us was too heavy. I knew a 
lot of things, and what I didn’t know 
limagined. I think some of the men 
knew too, judging by the look on their 
faces. 

I did, however, have time to dash 
up and say good-bye to madame. One 
of the sappers had chosen the same 
hour. He was a youngish, fair-haired 
chap. I had no idea of his name. 
Madame called him Georges. 

It was rather sad. We assured her 
we would be back again soon. We 
said withdrawals were sometimes neces- 
sary. I instanced the Marne last war. 
Georges said an officer had told him 
it was only a temporary retreat. She 
knew better. 

“You will not come back,’’ she 
said. 

““Oh, but we will,’’ we assured her. 
“The British army always comes 
back.”? 

“Not this time. France is finished. 
It is hard for us. You will not come 
baek.’? 

Try as we would she remained 
meconvinced. ‘‘I do not remember 
the last war, but I do not think things 
were the same. France is war weary. 
England is not prepared. Germany 
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is strong, her troops are eager. You 
will not come back.” 

“* Keep faith,’’ we said. 

“It is you who must keep the 
faith,’’ was the reply, “‘ for without 
you France can do nothing.” 

Prophetic words, though I paid but 
little heed to them at the time. 

She kissed the sapper, who was 
mildly embarrassed, and she shook 
my hand sedately. The small children 
waved. Breton poked a sheepish head 
through one of the windows and 
grinned. That was our good-bye. 

I looked back once, but madame 
had disappeared. Odd thing, but I 
remember noticing that a sudden 
belch of black smoke came from one 
of the chimneys as if someone had 
just stoked the fires. Sapper Georges 
and I parted company, he to his 
unit, I to mine. 

There was a certain amount of 
sporadic fighting round the village. 
We got a bit mixed up with a French 
infantry division. We did a counter- 
attack aided by some stray French 
tanks commanded by a fiery little 
officer about five foot high, and at 
night we pulled out and marched to a 
rendezvous a few miles back, where 
buses carried us to a new defence line 
on the La Bassée Canal. 

Enough has been spoken and written 
about the retreat to Dunkirk, the 
evacuation, the big ships and the small 
ships, the passage to ‘ngland and 
the wonderful reception there, to fill 
volumes and keep men talking for ever. 
One aspect of the evacuation, however, 
savoured to me of the providential, if 
not the miraculous—the weather. I 
do not know what would have hap- 
pened if wind and sea had risen. There 
were no flat-bottomed landing craft in 
those days; many of us had to wade 
into the sea to get picked up. The 
small ships could not have got in 
close to land as they did in that 
shallow but calm water; we should 
have been confined to the use of the 
moles. Hundreds, if not thousands, 
more men would have been taken 
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prisoner ; hundreds, if not thousands, 
drowned. For myself, I shall always 
remember the Dunkirk weather. 

Destiny seems to make a globe- 
trotter of me in time of war. Between 
1914 and 1918 I wandered to Gallipoli, 
to Egypt, to Malta, to France, and 
finally to Germany. This time from 
Ireland I went to England, from 
England to Belgium and France, back 
to England, thence to Scotland, and 
then to Sierra Leone. From Sierra 
Leone I moved to East Africa, searching 
for a campaign which I never quite 
found. I followed an advancing army 
through Italian Somaliland into Abys- 
sinia, but never properly caught up 
with it. I was in Eritrea and away to 
the desert in Egypt. I was near 
Alamein, but not at it; I was near 
Bir Hakim, but not at it. I was near 
many famous places, but never got 
really mixed up in them. 

I met many pessimists and some 
optimists. We heard of the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse, and shuddered. 
We heard of Singapore; we saw 
Tobruk fall, and we still had two- 
pounder guns on our tanks. I had, 
however, an advantage over the 
younger fellows. I had seen much 
the same sort of thing last war. 
Everything seemed then to be going 
wrong: we retreated, we evacuated, 
we were crushed by U-boats, the 
Russians withdrew from the war, 
America seemed horribly slow in 
coming to our help. It all looked very 
black, but a slow start may mean a 
quick finish, and the German nut 
cracked as decisively -as a walnut 
between a pair of formidable nut- 
crackers. 

With these memories behind me I 
was never really a pessimist, but I 
did not expect to see France again, 
at least not as a soldier, since I 
imagined I was in Middle East for 
the duration. Not so! I am still not 
quite clear how it happened: some 
general order or other, an application, 
and back I trundled home. 

I was not with the first wave or 
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even with a unit, but I got to France 
all right. Almost unbelievable—the 
sea was calm as at Dunkirk, a veritable 
tropical sea; the convoy as well 
ordered as convoys in a safety zone. 
The Normandy beaches were crammed 
with shipping. I was reminded of 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, when the 
fleet was in and a third of our merchant 
shipping assembled in the Roads. 

There was great comradeship both 
afloat and ashore. Everyone was 
anxious to help everyone else; for I 
think that great army was imbued 
with the spirit of the Crusaders. 
Never before have I seen such masses 
of equipment. Not a tree but it 
sheltered a gun or a tank or a huddle 
of slit trenches; not a field but it 
contained camouflaged dumps of every 
conceivable material. It was camou- 
flage gone wild—for camouflage is the 
art of blending the artificial with the 
natural—gone wild because the natural 
was scarcely to be seen. 

It was hot. Sweat poured from me 
whenever I had to trudge along the 
gravel roads, while the cross-country 
tank tracks were a flurry of sand 
and dust. I felt as hot as in the 
desert, for I was differently clad; and 
I saw the Desert Rats too. Their 
faces and hands were still tanned by 
desert winds and Italian suns. They 
were switched about from place to 
place in first one thrust and then 
another, the German reserves never 
being given the opportunity to grow 
to dangerous proportions. Wonderful 
troops these Desert Rats—I wish I 
had belonged to them. 

I was not surprised that the in- 
habitants of those first small Nor- 
mandy towns could show no more than 
a dull apathy on our arrival. As 
centres of enemy communications, 
they had become targets for our 
stupendous Air Force, and as such 
had in many cases been completely 
erased. It was a heavy toll they had 
to pay for our presence on their soil; 
a wonder to me they were as helpful 
towards us as they proved to be. 
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Qnce across the Somme and moving 
northwards, however, things were dif- 
ferent. Here we met outstanding joy 
and passion for our cause. Wherever 
we went we were greeted as heroes. 
It was the same as in the last war 
when we unfettered a Belgium that had 
been four years beneath the German 
yoke: spontaneous, overwhelming en- 
thusiasm ; the ecstasy of a liberated 
people. 

And how we advanced! Nothing 
could stop us. We were an army of 
crusaders with an insatiable desire to 
reach the frontiers; impatient of 
delay, eager to get to the closest of 
grips with the retreating enemy. 

I am glad I am not a German soldier. 
It must have been very unpleasant 
recoiling—recoiling all the time in the 
direction of one’s own frontiers and 
abandoning localities one had been 
occupying for years. I sometimes 
found myself wondering how many of 
the men retreating before our trium- 
phant advance had themselves taken 
part in their own advance in 1940. 
How different must their feelings have 
been then—and now ! or do they have 
no feelings ? I cannot believe this. 
They may be so trained and disciplined 
as to hide emotions, but emotions they 
must have. Nazi fanatics as many of 
them were they can hardly have been 
enjoying themselves. 

We did pull up for a breather at 
times, and on one such occasion I 
went off on my own, as I sometimes 
did, to have a look round the country- 
side. We were then on the borders 
of Belgium and France, in the very 
country, flat and canal bound, I knew 


‘so well. I stopped my truck between 


a level crossing and a road junction 
where there was a rather bad traffic 
congestion. During my enforced wait 
I got into conversation with some 
men. They were sappers, and I dis- 
covered they belonged to that West 
country unit I had known during the 
retreat in 1940. The men had joined 
the unit long after Dunkirk, but when 
I asked if any of the old hands were 
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still with them, one of the men said 
a corporal something or other might be 
somewhere about, and if I cared to 
wait he would go and see. 

Presently the man returned with a 
corporal I was sure I had never seen 
before. The corporal was sufficiently 
courteous to say he thought he recog- 
nised me, but it was not till a fair- 
haired sergeant arrived that I was 
certain I had found someone I knew. 

The sergeant told me he had stayed 
with the same unit the whole war. 
He had been in the South of England, 
the Midlands, the West country, and 
even in that remote part of the world, 
Scotland, but never again overseas. 
Men had come and men had gone, but 
he and one or two others had re- 
mained, faithful to the unit—waiting, 
waiting, waiting. Promotion had been 
slow, he said, and no doubt he could 
have bettered himself if he had left 
the unit and gone off on some other 
job. But he preferred to stay where he 
was, and so did his pals. ‘‘ And here 
we are in B.E.F. again, and it’s the 
real thing this time.”’ 

The traffic congestion had eased, 
and I was preparing to move off when 
the sergeant half drew himself up and 
ran his tongue over his lips. 

** T was wondering in which direction 
you was going, sir.”’ 

**Oh, nowhere in particular. I am 
taking a sort of joy ride. I think it is 
officially called doing a recce.”’ 

“Is that so, sir? I see.” 

Realising he needed a bit of en- 
couragement I said, ‘‘ Is there anything 
I can do for you ?”’ 

Once again that tongue ran over 
those lips. ‘“‘ You remember that 
estaminet at Mauvin, sir? It can’t 
be far away from this joint. I suppose 
you don’t happen upon going in that 
direction ?”’ 

**I don’t see why I shouldn’t. I 
don’t believe it’s actually in our zone, 
but I can’t see that that matters.” 

** Could one or two of the lads come 
along if you’ve got room in your 
truck ?”’ 
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“Of course. You’re not in a hurry 
to be back, I suppose ?”’ 

**'No, sir. S’long’s it’s before dark.”’ 

There was a certain amount of 
shouting for Alf and Bill and Taffy, a 
few hastily muttered undertones which 
I took to be instructions to a junior, 
and five rather grimy figures climbed 
into the back of the truck. 

“ce All in ? > 

‘* All set, sir,’’ the sergeant replied. 
**I don’t suppose you remember the 
last time me and you met ?”’ 

“Oh, but I do. You were at 

Mauvin the same time as I was—May 
1940.” 
_ “That’s right. We was together 
at Madame Alice’s just before we 
pulled out of Mauvin for keeps. We 
was saying good-bye.”’ 

I was ashamed he had placed me 
before I had placed him. I made 
excuses by saying he had changed a 
bit. I told him he had grown fatter. 
But it was the fair-haired youth all 
right who had looked so embarrassed 
when madame had kissed him. I 
ought to have recognised the chap. 

We had about thirty kilometres to 
go, but I knew the ground well and 
could find my way without a map. 
During the journey I began speculating 
on what we should find when we got 
to the village. Something seemed to 
tell me madame would no longer be 
there; that the estaminet would be 
in ruins. It had probably been near 
a dump we had bombed or a head- 
quarters or something like that. It 
would not be the first time I had 
come to an old haunt only to find it 
had ceased to exist. 

I passed on my gloomy forebodings 
to the sergeant sitting by my side. 
He was non-committal—philosophic in 
his outlook. They may be there, they 
may not. Worth trying, anyhow. I 
think he was rather enjoying the trip. 
I asked him how he had fared after 
we had parted company that day. 
He told me some of the lads had been 
taken prisoner ; one or two had been 
posted as missing; the evacuation 
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from Dunkirk had been a proper 
picnic. He asked me if I thought the 
war would be over by Christmas: a 
shrewd thinker, this sergeant. [| 
personally thought it would be over 
in another month, and said so; this 
in September. 

We were before long in the coalfield 
area—hideous, drab country that gives 
me the shivers, with its high black 
pyramids and squalid villages. We 
got into Douai, and turned left along 
the very road where my chaps had 
taken up defensive positions during 
the retreat. The last time I had been 
in Douai it was a smouldering no- 
man’s-land. The British had with- 
drawn, the Germans not yet arrived. 
It had been badly knocked about, and 
I had had to dodge wreckage in the 
streets. There were then no inhabi- 
tants in the town, or at least they 
were not visible; now people came 
running towards us waving, while 
others shouted their welcome from 
windows—and the roads were clear. 

I was so engrossed in picking up 
old familiar landmarks that I almost 
forgot the estaminet, but from time 
to time my thoughts reverted, and 
that same feeling of doubt and scepti- 
cism came to me. I contend there was 
justification for my fears. I had 
seen places in that part of France 
damaged too badly; I had returned 
in 1940 after twenty years to witness 
newly born towns and villages blown 
to bits before my very eyes. I had 
seen chaos in Normandy. I had seen 
enormous factories that were now no 
more than dumps of twisted steel. | 
knew all about air power and I knew 
about German headquarters. I remem- 
bered the big house that lay near the 
estaminet. If that had been used by 4 
German staff, the chances were that 
the estaminet no longer existed. 

We drove into Mauvin and turned 
left along the narrow cobbled street. 
The village was strangely quiet. There 
were signs that the Germans had but 
recently left the place, and _ allied 
troops did not seem to be occupying 
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it. It was about three in the after- 
noon. Scarcely a soul was in the 
streets. We came to the estaminet. 
It was still there—and intact. 

I stopped the truck opposite the 
estaminet, and we all got out. The 
door and windows of the estaminet 


were closed. No sounds came from’ 


within the building. The sergeant 
and I looked meaningly at each othor. 
This was a very different estaminet 
from the one we were accustomed to. 
Then it had always been laughter and 
songs, and the old ten centimes in the 
slot musical-box groaning untuneful 
accompaniments. 

“There don’t seem no one there,”’ 
said the sergeant. 

“We'll give them a knock.” 

The sergeant went to the door and 
knocked. The men came closer, while 
I stood rather aloof in the background. 
The sergeant knocked once, twice, 
then waited. Nothing happened. 
He knocked again —louder, more 
peremptorily. 

A curtain was slowly pulled aside 
from the window nearest the door. 
A woman’s face peered suspiciously 
from the window. There was a long 
pause and then a sudden wild shriek. 
We heard bustling from within the 
house, another cry, ‘‘ Anne, Elise,” a 
scuffle of feet, and the door flung 
open. 

“Georges Georges! It is you—and 
Alfred and the others. Anne. Elise. 
Where are you? It is Messieurs les 
Anglais. Oh, but this is wonderful ! ”’ 

She flung herself at the blushing 
sergeant, next at the chap called 
Alfred, and then went the round. 
When she came to me she hesitated 
a second, and then I, too, received a 
resounding kiss. 

The little girls came running out, 
stared at us, advanced another step 
or two, and stood still, eyeing us up 
and down, by no means sure what to 
make of us. Then, reassured, they 
solemnly came forward and held out 
their hands. 

Madame Alice had lost a little 


We have kept the Faith. 
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weight and her eyes some of their 
laughter, but apart from these slight 
differences she was the Madame Alice 
we had known. She bent down and 
whispered some words to her children, 
who disappeared into the estaminet. 
Meanwhile heads were popping out of 
adjacent windows. and one or two 
doors were cautiously opened. Before 
long we were the centre of an admiring 
crowd: girls, old men, middle-aged 
women, boys. The entire village 
seemed to be converging upon us. 
What laughter, what cheers, what joy ! 
The men came in for most of it, and 
this was only right. They had known 
the place better than I had. They 
were, by nature, more friendly per- 
haps, more natural; yes, even more 
courteous. I had my share of hand- 
shakes and embraces though, and I, 
too, was rather embarrassed by the 
attentions of old women and young 
girls. I should not say I am tem- 
peramental in character, but the scene 
affected me. I felt strangely, perhaps 
stupidly proud of those men and of 
my country. A lump came into my 
throat. I laughed it away, but it 
kept returning. 

The little girls came back carrying 
bunches of flowers. I knew that garden 
—a tiny corner of soggy black clay 
where flowers grew reluctantly and 
where worms reigned supreme. Those 
children must surely have stripped 
the garden bare. A flower was pre- 
sented to each of-the men, who said 
merci beaucoup and tried to find a 
place to put it. I, too, received a 
flower. 

The first great excitement slightly 
subdued, we were ushered into the 
estaminet. The old musical-box was 
just where it had always been; the 
tables with the oil-cloth covers were 
still there; the solid wooden chairs 
and the sideboard in the corner. 
Nothing seemed changed. 

Madame produced glasses and some 
bottles of red wine. There was much 
clinking of glasses, the drinking of 


toasts, and all the time the neighbours 
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were filing in and out one after another 
to see for themselves if the Anglais 
had really come back. 

A little later, when we were still 
hard at it drinking a slightly less 
flavoursome red wine than in the old 
days and chatting vociferously, madame 
left us to return soon after with a 
bundle of letters. She took a chair in 
our midst. 

**See here,’ she said; “here is a 
letter from Robert and one from 
Chick and another from Simpson ’’— 
she pronounced it Seempsong—* and 
one from le brave Harry Jenkeens. I 
have many letters from them.”’ 

** But they were all taken prisoner,”’ 
said the sergeant. 

*Do I not know! They were 
braves garcons. I sent them from 
time to time little packets of pro- 
visions. They do: not live well in 
the prison camps. It was not much 
that I could send. Times were very 
difficult.” 

** And the blighters never wrote me 
a line, not one of them,’’ muttered a 
corporal who was sitting next to her. 

Madame smiled. ‘ Perhaps you did 
not write a letter to them. Pauwvres 
garcons! It is not nice to be a prisoner, 
I am sure of that.”’ 

We asked many questions about 
the estaminet and how she had man- 
aged during the occupation. We petted 
and played with Anne and Elise, and 
we told them all about ourselves and 
where we had been. The men showed 
some photos of their girls at home, 
and then the sergeant looked round 
the room and at the people who were 
standing there. 
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‘* But where’s Breton? Haven't 
seen his ugly dial yet. Bet he’s asleep, 
as he always was.”’ 

The laughter died from their faces, 
The chatter ceased. The estaminet 
had become of a sudden strangely 
silent. 

** Breton is one of our heroes,”’ said 
madame quietly. ‘He joined the 
resistance movement. He was a 
successful saboteur. The  Boches 
caught him in the end. He is buried 
just outside the village.”’ 

So that clumsy, slow-moving, slow. 
witted youth had all the time had the 
stuff of heroes within him. You can 
never tell. The most unlikely people 
turn out to be in the mould of martyrs; 
insignificant, weedy nonentities to per- 
form prodigies of valour when put to 
the test. Poor Breton !—they were 


always mocking him, and now perhaps 
he was mocking them. 

I changed the subject; for it was 
clear they did not wish to pursue it. 
I looked out of the window, and said 
it was time we were going. 


They saw us to the door and into 
the truck. There was much hand- 
shaking, more kissing, and the saying 
of au revoirs. Just as I was starting 
up, the sergeant turned to Madame 
Alice and remarked— 

‘“* And you said we was never going 
to come back.”’ 

““And you also said it was the 
English who must keep the faith”; 
for I remembered her remark perfectly. 

She smiled. ‘‘ And you have kept 
the faith.” 

*““'Yes,’’ we said. ‘‘ We have kept 
the faith and we have come back.” 
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VIEUX JEU: OR HOMER RE-READ. 


THE ODYSSEY. 


BY SIR EVELYN HOWELL, K.C.1.E., ©.S.1., I.C.S. 


“THe Queen was in her parlour, 
eating bread and honey.”’ 

Macaulay quotes this verse in his 
preface to ‘The Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ and I dare say you remember 
what he has to say about it. He says 
that it is a Saturnian line and that 
there cannot be one more perfect. 
Other later authorities have questioned 
this dictum and have advanced 
different views on the rhythm of the 
Saturnian metre and the laws, if any, 
which guided those who used it in 
Latin. However, the pundits all seem 
to agree that it ought to have thirteen 
syllables, as this has, and fall into two 
equal or nearly equal parts. In this 
shape, as you may easily see for your- 
self, it might very well be a natural 
development, as has been surmised, 
from the surge and retreat of some 
old rhythmic ritual dance—three steps 
forward, pause, and then three steps 
back again. I do not mean to say that 
the Saturnian underwent this process 
in English or even in Latin. It is a 
taking jingle and appears in many 
languages, Spanish and German for 
instance, as well as Latin and English. 
Indeed I have myself heard it or some- 
thing very like it in Hindustani rising 
from the throats of Lascars working 
ona P. & O. ship. Wherever it came 
from, it was at home in Italy in very 
early days and is the only one of the 
old rustic Italian metres to survive the 


‘ inrush of Greek forms which followed 


the first contact of Greece and Rome. 
I mention it because it was in the 
Saturnian metre that the first transla- 
tion of the Odyssey appeared. It is a 
good enough metre in its way, but no 
match for the strong-winged music of 
Homer nor fit to run in double harness 
with the hexameter. The man who 
endeavoured to make it do this had 
the magnificent name of Titus Livius 
Andronicus. He lived in the third 


century B.C., and, according to the 
received account, for all the high 
Roman sound of his first two names, 
was a Greek by birth, a native of 
Tarentum in the heel of Italy. When, 
in 272 B.c., his city fell before a Roman 
army, he became a prisoner of war, 
and, according to the custom of the 
day, was sold into slavery. He was 
brought to Rome and entered the 
household of some member of the gens 
Livia, one of the great Roman families. 
On manumission he took, as was 
customary, their gentile name, but his 
Greek cognomen betrays his foreign 
origin. As well as the Odyssey, he 
translated Greek plays into Latin, and 
was the first man to stage one of these 
in Rome. This was in the year 240 
B.c., and it was a tremendous success. 
Naturally the experiment was repeated, 
and Horace tells us that in his day, 
about two hundred years later, Livius’ 
plays still.drew crowded houses and 
commanded the rapt attention of 
Roman audiences. He also tells us 
that as a boy at school he used to have 
to learn Livius by heart, and was liable 
to be flogged if he failed in his repeti- 
tion. So we may suppose that Livius’ 
translations had merit. Not a great 
deal of his Odyssey, however, has been 
preserved, but, fortunately for him, 
among the lines which have come 
down, is his first, his opening line :-— 
** Virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum.” 


It very faithfully reproduces the 
original Greek, almost exactly word 
for word in the same order :— 


“ &vdpa wor Evvewe, Movoa, woAvTtporoy.” 


(‘The man to me tell, Muse, the man of 
many wiles.”’) 


You can see at a glance how right the 
translator was, in imitation of his 
model, to give the first word to THE 
Man, the man who dominates the 
whole poem from start to finish. 
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The latest translation of the Odyssey 
of which I am aware is an English 
version, the twenty-eighth to be made 
into our language. It is the work of 
T. E. Shaw, an alias which conceals, 
or reveals, no less a person than 
Lawrence of Arabia. It is in prose, and 
the prose, I suppose, is as good prose as 
twentieth-century English can provide. 
Here are Lawrence’s opening lints :— 

*O divine poesy, 
Goddess daughter of Zeus, 
Sustain for me 
The Song of the various-minded man .. .” 


Well, the translation as a whole may 
have merit. But it makes a mess of 
the beginning. The Man is lost, hidden 
in a jungle of words, all of which no 
doubt have their place in the original, 
their proper place. But some of them 
have been fetched from as far as the 
tenth line, and their proper place is 
after the Man and not before him. In 
thus upsetting the sequence Lawrence, 
as I think, was just being perverse. 
He had a streak of perversity in his 
nature, but this manifestation of it is 
not peculiar to him. It derives from 
the whimsicalities of Samuel Butler 
and has since touched many minds. 
Indeed it grew almost into an affecta- 
tion of the age. Flecker did not escape 
it. Hear what he says :— 
** But I have seen, 
Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 
A drowsy ship of some yet older day ; 
And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 
Thought I—who knows—who knows—but in 
that same 
(Fished up beyond Aeaea, patched up new, 
—Stern painted brighter blue) 
That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 
(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 
From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 


And with great lies about his wooden horse 
Set his crew laughing and fergot his course.” 


Mischievously and maliciously mis- 
leading must, I think, be our verdict 
on this, for all Flecker’s mastery of 


word music. He is visibly struggling 
against the spell which the Man cast 
over all with whom he came into 
contact. Talkative, was he? I think 
not. He talked much, no doubt, did 
the Man. Lut talkative he was not. 


Vieux Jeu: or Homer Re-read. 
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A talkative person is one who talks 
too much, one whom you want to stop, 
perhaps even to throttle. Nobody 
ever felt like that when the Man 
talked. Those who heard him all 
wanted him to go on and on and on, 
And bald-headed ? I question that 
too. He had tremendous fascination 
anyhow and sex-appeal, as they call it 
on the films. Athene’s affection for 
him indeed had no element of sex in 
it, nor any tinge of passion, but apart 
from her, everything else feminine 
that he met, including two or three 
goddess-nymphs, and the Sirens, and 
the fairy princess Nausicaa, and his 
own true wedded wife, fell for him 
straightway, right into the very deepest 
water. Hair he had on his head, I 
am sure. Did not Athene have to 
take it off, when she turned him into 
a repulsive old beggarman? It may 
have been just beginning to go back a 
little on the temples and perhaps to 
thin over the crown, as it does on 
some heads in early middle age: but 
bald ? No, surely not bald. And did 
he forget his course? Did he ever 
forget anything that it behoved him to 
know and bear in mind, except maybe, 
now and then, his marriage vows? 
I do not recall any such occasion. 

The flow of epic narrative has its 
own technique of presentation quite 
distinct from that of the stage, but for 
some reason epic has never developed 
an adequate terminology of its own. 
So we are compelled to borrow names 
from the theatre and to speak of 
scenes and dramatic moments and 
situations and high-lights and such 
things. Let us use these borrowed 
terms, then, and go behind the scenes 
with our poet and get him to show us 
something of the structure of his 
poem; and, as we go, let us select 4 
few of the moving accidents which 
befell the Man, and turn the high-light 
on them and see how he quitted him- 
self in face of them. There is no lack 
of choice. Our difficulty will be not 
so much what to put in as what to 
leave out. 

After his exordium, then, in which 
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he mentions the Man and seeks divine 
inspiration to tell his wonderful story, 
our poet in a few lines gives us the 
essential facts. Here is Lawrence’s 
translation of them :— 

‘“‘By now the other warriors, those 
that had escaped headlong ruin by 
sea or in battle, were safely home. 
Only Odysseus tarried, shut up by 
Lady Calypso, a nymph and very 
Goddess, in her hewn-out caves. She 
craved him for her bed-mate: while 
he was longing for his house and his 
wife. Of a truth the rolling seasons 
had at last brought up the year marked 
by the gods for his return to Ithaca ; 
but not even there among his loved 
things would he escape further con- 
flict. Yet had all the gods with lapse 
of time grown compassionate towards 
Odysseus—all but Poseidon, whoce 
enmity flamed ever against him till he 
had reached his home. Poseidon, 
however, was for the moment far away 
among the Authiopians, that last race 
of men, whose dispersion across the 
world’s end is so broad that some of 
them can see the Sun-God rise while 
others see him set. Thither had 
Poseidon gone in the hope of burnt- 
offerings, bulls and rams, by hundreds ; 
and there he sat feasting merrily 
while the other gods came together in 
the halls of Olympian Zeus. To them 
the father of Gods and man began 
speech...’ So our poet begins by 
taking us up into heaven and, as it 
were, establishing a foothold there. 
We are allowed to assist at a council 
of the gods, at which we speedily learn 
that the Man and what is to be done 
with him are the chief solicitude of 
‘every celestial mind, from the highest 
downwards, and the subject of their 
debate. In the course of that debate 
we learn more about Ogygia, the 
mysterious island, where the nymph 
Calypso dwells. And so we gain a 
foothold in fairyland, too, as well as in 
heaven, and we see Odysseus detained 
against his will by the enamoured 
nymph, with her blandishments and 
her pitiful proffers of immortality, 
while he sits looking over the sea and 


Vieux Jeu: or Homer Re-read. 
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longing only to see the smoke of his 
native land or else to die. Thus our 
thoughts are turned towards Ithaca, 
whither at once we are conducted in 
the train of the goddess Athene, wise, 
watchful and wary, Odysseus’ constant 
friend and protector, and forthwith 
we find ourselves before the palace of 
the absent king. We see its courtyard 
thronged with the suitors for the 
hand of his consort Penelope, whom 
all now believe to be a widow, and we 
meet their son, Telemachus, a stripling 
just growing into earliest manhood. 
He has begun to see things as they are 
and to resent the tyranny of the 
suitors, but he, alone, is no match for 
them in their numbers and their pride 
and their strength. Him the goddess 
inspires to a bold enterprise, which at 
once gets him out of harm’s way for a 
space, marks him as a factor hence- 
forth to be reckoned with, and gives 
him a dose of much-needed self- 
confidence. She packs him off in 
command of a ship to the mainland 
of the Peloponnese to seek news of 
the Man, his father, and, in the guise 
of an old family friend, she accom- 
panies him on the first stage of his 
journey. Telemachus is a worthy 
young man and conducts his mission 
with admirable discretion. His be- 
haviour in the presence of the aged 
Nestor, whom he visits first, at Pylos, 
and at Sparta, where he is received 
with almost parental affection by 
Menelaus and Helen, is perfect. He 
earns our respect and admiration, but 
somehow nothing more. The fact is 
that we are not intended to be too 
much attracted by this solemn young 
man, lest he should eclipse his father, 
and the real purpose of this long 
interlude in which he plays the leading 
part—it runs to nearly three books— 
is to induce in our minds a sense of 
the passage of time, of protraction and 
of retardation. Thus we are brought 
into thorough accord with Calypso’s 
détenu in Ogygia. He has been kept 
there for years, eating out his heart, 
and we were purposely told this at the 
beginning. But if the order of release 
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had come on the heels of that piece of 


information and all the machinery had 
at once been set in motion, there 
would not have been time for the 
knowledge to sink in and for sympathy 
to grow. ‘Telemachus’ expedition is 
really an affair of a few days only. 
But set where it is, with consummate 
art, it not only engages our interest 
and advances the story, but it bridges 
the gulf of years in Ogygia. So when 
Hermes, the divine messenger, after 
renewed debate in heaven, comes to 
Calypso’s island, we are quite in the 
right frame of mind to approve 
Odysseus’ reckless, wellnigh insane, 
determination at all costs to get him- 
self away. It is almost the only 
instance in the whole story where he 
does behave reck!essly, and it is very 
true to nature. He cannot stand 
Calypso for a day longer than he need, 
and that is the fact. Go he must, 
even if he can get nothing better than 
a home-made raft on which to set out 
across the trackless ocean in the face 
of an angry sea-god. It is really 
a suicidal project, and one cannot help 
thinking, if one stops to think, that 
had he given his mind to it and taken 
his time and employed his well-known 
powers of persuasion, the Man would 
somehow have got a full-rigged ship 
and an indentured crew out of the 
immortals and sailed home in safety 
and comfort like any first-class passen- 
ger. If he had, by how much would 
the world have been the poorer ! 

After going about with Telemachus 
we are nearly in as much of a hurry 
as Calypso’s prisoner himself. So his 
rash decision seems to us quite reason- 
able and proper. The nymph, Calypso, 
constrained and reluctant but not 
disobedient to the heavenly messenger, 
gives him all the help she can, poor 
thing, and away he goes. Manfully 
he sails his crazy craft day after day 
across the cruel sea, all alone. Then 
comes the inevitable crash. Poseidon 
is back from his banquet and has 
wiped his mouth and his eyes. He 
espies the raft drawing near to the 
coast of Scheria, the land of the 
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Pheacians, his own offspring who 
dwell in another part of fairyland 
and make a habit of taking log 
travellers home without thought of 
fee or reward. His fury knows no 
bounds. In a trice he has raised g 
violent storm, and the raft is shattered, 
The Man is flung naked into the water, 
and left there to swim, naked except 
for a magical scarf given to him in 
pity as he swims by the sea-nymph, 
Ino Leucothea. With this support he 
swims and swims until finally, in the 
last stages of exhaustion, he is cast 
ashore by the mouth of a river and 
finds bed and shelter in the dried 
leaves of a deep thicket. 

Meanwhile, Athene, always intent 
upon her own ends but not venturing 
openly to oppose the powerful god of 
the sea, appears in the guise of one 
of her girl friends to Nausicaa, the 
daughter of the Phzacian king, in a 
dream, as she lies asleep. She inspires 
the princess with an idea—to go fora 
picnic with her attendant maidens to 
the river mouth and to take with 
them in a mule-wagon all the linen of 
the palace that needs washing, so that 
all may be in order against the day of 
her marriage, which is drawing near. 
It is in everyone’s mind, though they 
do not speak of it, and the bridegroom 
has not yet been named. Dawn 
comes, and the princess wakes. She 
remembers her dream very clearly, 
and decides to give effect to the idea. 
She goes to tell it to her parents, and 
meeting the king, her father, on the 
threshold of the palace, she makes her 
request standing close up against him 
and addressing him as ‘‘ Pappa Phile” 
—‘‘dear Papa,’’ like any Victorian 
Miss! Nothing can be conceived 
more natural, more pleasing, and more 
human than the scenes which follow, 
for all that they are set in fairyland. 
But we can only find space for one of 
them. Nausicaa, of course, has carried 
her point with her father and got the 
loan of the mule-wagon for the day. 
She and her maidens have taken the 
palace linen to the river mouth and 
washed it. They have had a bathe 
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and eaten their lunch and are playing 
at ball, while the linen dries in the 
afternoon sun. The ball is thrown by 
the princess, and the maiden who 
should have caught it fails to do so. 
It falls in deep water and they raise 
a shrill cry, which wakes Odysseus, 
sleeping in the wood hard by. He 
tears down a leafy bough, and, holding 
it before him to cover his nakedness— 
he had to throw the magical scarf 
back into the sea—he emerges, like a 
wild beast from its lair. The other 
maidens flee in terror, but Nausicaa 
stands her ground, and Odysseus 
addresses her from a distance, explains 
his need, and begs her help. She calls 
back her maidens and convinces them 
that, for all the brine that is caked 
upon his body, this is no sea-monster 
with which they have to deal, nor any 
lecherous godling on the prowl, but a 
refined and civilised gentleman in 
need of food and clothing. Odysseus 
goes off to wash away the brine in 
fresh water and clothes himself in 
some of the new-laundered linen. 
When he comes back, they give him 
meat and drink and watch him satisfy 
his hunger and thirst. Nausicaa 
confesses to her attendants that she 
would not be sorry if her future hus- 
band were like the handsome stranger 
cast up by the sea. Then they pack 
the linen on the wagon and set off for 
the city. The scenes which immedi- 
ately follow are just as delightful, and 
if anybody doubts my word, let him 
take down Odyssey VI. and read it to 
the end. No matter how little Greek 
he may have, let him give it an airing ; 


_and if he has none, let him do the 
" game, 


in Lawrence’s translation or 
Butler’s, or any other. 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit cras amet.” 


And when he has finished the VIth 
book, let ss see whether he can hold 
off from the VIIth and VIIIth, in 
which are recounted Odysseus’ further 
adventures among the Phzacians. So 
shall he come to that supreme moment 
in which the Man takes up his own 
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story, and the whole set of the poem 
is turned inside out, like a glove. 

Up to this point it is the poet who 
has been the narrator and he has 
conducted us in his own way from 
Calypso’s island to the palace of 
Alcinous, king of the Pheacians. 
Now the Man begins to talk, and the 
rest of his adventures in fairyland 
have the advantage of being told in 
the first person. Things so told are 
much more vivid and convincing, next 
most potent after things seen. “It is 
a trick, please,’’ as old Tom Page used 
to say to us boys in the VIth Form at 
Charterhouse, “it is only a trick, 
please. But he was the first man who 
played it.”” Tom Page was quite 
right. It is a trick. The means are 
very simple, the effect stupendous, like 
Columbus’ egg ! 

Let us just savour the moment and 
note how the change-over is made. It 
is done in two lines. 

Alcinous and his nobles have feasted 
in the palace and are sitting back in 
their chairs round the table. The wine 
has been round and round again. 
They have listened to the lay of the 
minstrel and marked how his tales of 
Troy reduce their guest, their wonder- 
ful guest, to tears. Thejr enjoyment 
is at its topmost point and expectation 
at its liveliest. The king calls upon 
his guest and invites him to declare 
himself. All eyes are turned upon the 
Man. He begins with a few courteous 
words in which he testifies his apprecia- 
tion of the marvellous treatment that 
he has received at the hands of his hosts 
and then he says, quite simply: “I am 
Odysseus, Laertes’ son, who in all crafts 
excel mankind, and my fame reaches 
unto heaven.’ Talkative bald-headed 
seamen cannot do things like that. 

Virgil was a poet of the very highest 
order and a supreme artist. He 
borrowed enormously from Homer, 
both Iliad and Odyssey, and on the 
whole he was very successful with it, 
transmuting what he took with his 
own inimitable touch. Among other 
passages he copied this one. But 
there, for once, he came to grief. If 
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Homer now and then nods, Virgil at 
times can be heard to snore! This is 
one of his worst failures. He brings 
his hero to Dido’s palace and makes 
him declare himself, in like manner 
with Homer. “Sum pius Aineas,” 
are the words which he puts into his 
mouth. ‘‘Can you bear this?”’ is 
the comment of that great Virgilian 
and great humanist, Charles James 
Fox, and perhaps no other is needed. 
But in justice to Virgil, it may be 
urged that to him and to those for 
whom he wrote, ‘pius’ had a very 
different connotation from that of 
‘pious’ in our ears. ‘ Pius’ meant a 
man who could be depended upon, 
one who fulfilled all obligations to 
gods and men, and it carried no 
suggestion of the goody-goody nor of 
missionary enterprise. 

But, like an old man, I have still 
been talking, while Alcinous and his 
nobles are sitting round the table in 
awed silence, stunned by the revelation 
that the castaway is none other than 
the man who took Troy, the contriver 
of the most famous and, if also perhaps 
the simplest, the most successful 
stratagem in all the military annals of 
mankind. And, when they came-to, 
with what a feast, in his turn, did he 
regale them. As Ovid says :— 


** A quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis.” 


“From him the whole race of poets 
have slaked their thirst with the 
waters of inspiration, as from a spring 
which never fails.’”’ Odysseus tells 
them how he left Troy with his twelve 
ships and attempted a raid, without 
success, on a neighbouring tribe, the 
Cicones of Thrace. Thence to the land 
of the Lotus-eaters, where men forget 
and cease to strive, and to the cave of 
the grim and lawless monster, the 
Cyclops, Polyphemus, son of Poseidon, 
who treats them with atrocious 
treachery and devours them two or 
three at a time. From him they can 
only escape by making him drunk and 
putting out his eye, his solitary eye, 
with the charred stump of a tree. 


ought to be going home. 


[April 


Thence they sail to the floating islang 
of Aolus, lord of the winds, and are 
wafted by a favouring gale to within 
sight of home, and then—then their 
leader’s strength fails. Worn out with 
long watching—for his crew are like 
children, sure to get into mischief jf 
not watched—he falls asleep, and while 
he sleeps, sure enough, they open 
the bag in which Aolus has put all 
the winds that blow, and they let them 
all out at once. They find themselves 
back on #olus’ doorstep, but he 
refuses further help. So they come to 
Telepylus—Far-Gate—with its rock- 
bound harbour, the town of the 
Lestrygonians, a cannibal race who 
dwell in the far north, where sunset 
merges into sunrise. There “a sleep. 
less man might earn a double wage, 
tending cattle by day and sheep by 
night,”’ or vice versa. Their landing. 
party is conducted to the palace and 
brought before the queen, who is huge 
as @ mountain crag and utterly loath- 
some in their eyes. One of their 
number is seized and trussed up for 
table. The other two escape and give 
warning. But the ships are land- 
locked and cannot get away. Only 
Odysseus’ ship, which he had refused 
to take far in, is able to escape. This 
may be an accurate account of some 
contemporary voyage to Norway, a 
drop of truth in a great bucketful of 
riotous imagination. But it is a far 
worse disaster than any that the 
mythical monsters have been able to 
inflict, and after it there is only one 
ship left to go on ploughing a lonely 
furrow across the sea, till they come 
to the island of the witch Circe, where 
half of them are transformed into 
swine and for a space feed from the 
trough. Once again it is their leader 
who saves them, and, with the help of 
the gods, gets them restored to human 
shape. With Circe they stay for a 
whole year, resting and feasting. 
Then they set out again. This time, 
for once, it is the crew, not the com- 
mander, who take the initiative and 
say that it is getting late and they 
Perhaps 
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their leader was not quite so indifferent 
to Circe’s charms as he had been to 
Calypso’s. But he responds at once 
to their call, and Circe makes no 
attempt to detain him. Instead she 
tells him, to his utter dismay, that he 
and his men have to visit the under- 
world, where they must consult the 
soul of the Theban seer Teiresias. 

We quoted Virgil just now in one of 
his less happy moments. Let us here 
make amends by confessing that when 
we come to the gloomy kingdom of the 
dead he has his model beat. Tennyson 
once paid Edward Fitzgerald a startling 
compliment. In defiance of all astro- 
nomical theory he called Fitzgerald’s 
poem, his translation, or imitation, of 
the Persian Omar Khayyam :— 


“a planet equal to the Sun which cast it.” 


The VIth book of the Aineid deserves 
all that and more. 

But, whether under the conduct of 
Homer or Virgil, we have no time to 
linger amongst the shades. Our hero’s 
ship has yet to sail past the Sirens and 


the Clashing Rocks, and Scylla and 
Charybdis—and all to no purpose, 
He cannot save his crew. They are 
doomed by their own senselessness and 


folly. In the end, under stress of 
extreme hunger, they slay and eat the 
oxen sacred to the sun-god. So when 
the contrary winds cease and they are 
able to put to sea again, their ship is 
wrecked and all are drowned. Only 
Odysseus, who has not partaken of 
the forbidden food, survives, to be 
cast up on Calypso’s isle, where at the 
outset we found him. 

There remains to be told the whole 
-story of his home-coming, of his 
vengeance on the suitors, and of his 
recognition. For this the poet reverts 
once more to the form in which he 
began. Perhaps he feels that events 
which happen upon earth in a known 
place like Ithaca, however strange 
they may have been, do not need to 
be reinforced by narrative in the first 
person. Anyhow the reversion comes 
quite naturally and gives a kind of 
fresh start to the story. It also facili- 
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tates the conclusion. But what a lot 
we have to get through before we come 
to that! What wealth of incident is 
there! What delineation of character ! 
Lawrence may jeer and Butler may 
carp; they may point out improba- 
bilities and absurdities. But what 
reader is ever troubled by these ? 
None; they are all gripped by the 
spell, hypnotised. Never has tale been 
better told. Fifty scenes spring to 
mind, each clamouring to be chosen. 
But we must be sparing and cut them 
down to two. The first is a scene of 
violence, just before the slaying of the 
suitors. Disguised as an old beggar, 
Odysseus has been at home for some 
days and has disclosed himself to his 
son and to the keeper of his swine and 
to the neat-herd. He has also been 
recognised by his old dog, who dies 
wagging his tail in recognition of his 
master, and by his old nurse, who sees 
a familiar scar when washing the 
beggarman’s feet by order of her 
mistress. But nobody else suspects 
anything. By sheer force of character 
and his gift of the gab the beggar has 
forced his way into the company of 
the suitors, in spite of his age and his 
dirt and his rags, and has established 
a position for himself by his defeat of 
a rival, named Irus. The suitors are, 
as usual, feasting, and Odysseus’ place 
is set at the foot of the table, handy by 
the door. Penelope has at last re- 
luctantly decided to make an end of a 
situation that has become intolerable 
to herself and very perilous to her 
son now home from his voyage. She 
has proclaimed that she will bestow 
her hand on that one among the 
suitors who shall be strong enough to 
string her husband’s bow and skilful 
enough to shoot a shaft from it in a 
manner of which more hereafter. 
The bow has been brought out and the 
suitors have handled it and have 
failed, one and all, to string it. Tele- 
machus has had a try too, but has 
desisted on a nod from his father. 
Odysseus demands that he, too, shall 
be allowed to test his strength and 
skill, of course without arriére pensée, 
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The suitors are furious, but Penelope, 
who has come down from her chamber 
to witness an affair that concerns her 
closely, supports his claim, as also 
does Telemachus. She does so in all 
innocence and from native goodness 
of heart. But Telemachus knows what 
is coming, and he almost hustles her 
back to her own room before the 
shooting begins. So the beggar’s 
request is granted and the bow is 
handed to him. He takes it in hand 
and turns it this way and that with 
practised skill, making sure that boring 
worms have not eaten away the tips 
of horn. Even in the excitement of 
such a crisis he forgets nothing and 
leaves nothing to chance. He has 
already arranged for the women-folk 
to be shut away in the zenana, for the 
arms which are usually kept in the 
great hall to be removed, on a plausible 
pretext, and for the palace gates and 
the doors of the hall to be securely 
fastened. He has thought of every- 
thing. If ever mortal deserved success, 
surely he was that mortal. 

Satisfied at length that the bow, for 
all its long disuse, is still serviceable 
and that he has plenty of arrows, he 
strings it, without effort, and from his 
chair, as he sits, shoots an arrow 
which performs the feat prescribed. 
_ What exactly that was, scholars have 
never yet been able to explain. Twelve 
axe-heads set up in a row came into it 
somehow and at first sight one is 
tempted to conjecture, as many have, 
that the axe-heads only were set up, 
without hafts, and that the holes in 
them, made to receive the hafts, were 
in line and empty, so that a straight 
shot would pass through them all. 
But a little reflection shows that this 
cannot be right, for several reasons. 
First, because if the heads only were 
set up, the holes in them could not be 
more than a foot or eighteen inches off 
the ground, and it would be physically 
impossible for any arrow shot by a 
man sitting in a chair to pass through 
them all. A second and not less 
weighty objection is that mention is 
made of the “‘ first haft,’’ or ‘‘ leading 
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helve,” as Lawrence has it, and the 
holes obviously were not empty, 
Again, it would be quite impossible for 
any spectator to say whether the 
arrow in its flight had actually passed 
through any particular hole, or all the 
holes, or just to one side or above 
them, and the test would only lead to 
an insoluble wrangle. Yet a further 
objection is that if the feat is so con- 
ceived, performance of it would depend 
at least as much upon the skill of the 
man who set up the heads as upon that 
of the archer. 

This sort of puzzle abounds in the 
Odyssey, where the implements of 
daily life were so different from our 
own, and those who have nothing 
better to do, if in these days any such 
there be, can gallop their wits over 
them endlessly. We may leave them 
to it. Enough for us that Odysseus’ 
arrow does whatever he intended it to 
do, and then things begin to move. 
Zeus gives an encouraging peal of 
thunder, and Odysseus speaks some 
cryptic words to his son, who snatches 
up his sword and spear and takes his 
stand beside his sire. Then the beggar- 
man throws off his rags and, bow in 
hand, springs on to what Lawrence 
calls the “‘ door-sill’’—some kind of 
raised platform near the door—and 
pours out the arrows from the quiver 
on to it, between hisfeet. With another 
dark saying he aims his first shaft at 
Antinous, one of the two leaders 
among the suitors, just as he, without 
thought of death or harm, is raising 
the wine-cup to his lips. The arrow 
pierces his throat and he drops the 
cup, spurns the table, and, kicking over 
the dishes, falls sideways, or back- 
wards, to the ground, while blood in a 
thick stream gushes from his nostrils. 
Not a pretty sight; the violent dis- 
ruption of the human body seldom is. 
But the description lacks nothing in 
realism. The man who wrote it had 
seen battle, murder and sudden death, 
and knew what he was talking about. 
It is quite absurd for Lawrence, who 
knew more about these things than 
most men at first hand, to pretend the 
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contrary, a8 he does in his preface. 
He must have had his tongue in his 
cheek when he wrote such nonsense. 
That is our battle piece. What 
other can we choose to match it more 
fitting than the climax of the whole 
story, the gentle reunion of Odysseus 
and Penelope? The slaughter is at 
an end and the palace has been cleansed. 
Odysseus has bathed and put on royal 
raiment. All his native grace and 
majesty have been restored to him 
in full and more than full measure, 
poured out upon his head and shoul- 
ders, as gold is poured upon silver by 
a cunning craftsman. He has even 
been given a little more hair, by the 
thoughtful kindness of Athene. He is 
sitting on one side of the fire in the 
hall, and Penelope on the other. She 
can still not believe her own good 
fortune and that her dreams have at 
last come true. Odysseus chides her 
hardness of heart and discloses the 
secret, known only to himself and to 
her and to one handmaid, the maid 
who came with her from her father’s 
house, when she was a bride, of how 
the great four-poster bed within their 
marriage chamber was fashioned long 
years ago by his skilful hands, the bed 
in which she has lain so many nights 
alone and wondering whether HE 
would ever come back. Then she 
melts, and, still in tears, flings her arms 
about him and covers his face with 
kisses. Athene holds back the horses 
of the dawn, so that husband and wife 
may have time to talk and grow to- 
gether and tell each other of all that 
each has done and suffered in the other’s 


_ absence, and renew their youth in the 


great bed and sleep and take their rest. 

But though for the moment the 
fullness of joy is theirs, Odysseus 
knows—for Teiresias has told him— 
that the end of his toils is not yet 
and that he has at least one more 
journey to accomplish, and he will not 
suffer Penelope to dwell in a fool’s 
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paradise even for a single night. So 
he tells her the queer story how here- 
after he must go over dry land carrying 
an oar upon his shoulder until he come 
to a people who know not the sea and 
who use no salt. And this shall be the 
sign. Another wayfarer shall meet 
him and say that he is carrying a 
winnowing-fan. Then shall he plant 
the oar in the ground and do sacrifice 
to Poseidon and go home in peace, 
there to rule over a prosperous people 
and await the coming of death, when 
both of them have reached old age. 

There is more to it in the original, 
a whole book more. And that book 
contains at least one scene—the recog- 
nition scene between Odysseus and 
his father—which is beyond words 
delightful. But many critics have 
opined that it is by a later and 
inferior hand. So let us leave that, 
and as our poet does and as the 
drowsy mind does, just before sleep 
ensues, let us run over once more what 
HE told HER, as they lay in each 
other’s arms, of the Cicones and the 
Lotus-eaters and the Cyclops and of 
£olus, and of Telepylos, where the 
Lestrygonians destroyed all the ships 
and crews except his own: next, of 
Circe’s wiles and of his voyage to 
Hades, to consult Teiresias, where he 
saw all his dead comrades, besides the 
ghosts of many famous men and 
women and the shade of the mother 
who bore him; and how he had heard 
the Siren’s song and had passed the 
Clashers and Scylla and Charybdis and 
how his men killed and ate the oxen 
of the Sun, wherefore their ship was 
shattered by a thunderbolt and they 
all perished, save only himself. He 
told her of Calypso and Ogygia and 
how he got away to the Phzacians and 
how they honoured him, and gave him 
gifts and brought him home. This was 
the end of his tale, and then sweet sleep 
fell gently upon him, relaxing his limbs 
and releasing his mind from care. 





BLINDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR. 


BY PRIVATE BERTRAM BRIGHT. 


I was eighteen when the war broke 
out in September 1939, and having 
an interesting job as a maintenance 
painter in a large steel and munitions 
factory, I, like many other young men 
at that time, found life good, living for 
the day and letting the future take 
care of itself. I had joined a Territorial 
unit at the outbreak of the crisis, so 
that when General Mobilisation was 
declared I said an immediate good-bye 
to my old life. I was due to report to 
my barracks at ten o’clock the next 
morning. 

The next three months were taken 
up with training, drilling, foot-slogging, 
and the yelling of sergeants, inter- 
spersed now and again with a few pints 
at the local. The following five months 
we were on extensive battle training 
in France. We dug trenches, tank 
traps, and sometimes we had the 


pleasure of firing a rifle. And then we 
came to the real thing. 

I remember vividly the night of 
8th May when the first German 
bombers sped over the North of 


France: the sharp barking of the 
ack-ack guns, the glare of the search- 
lights, and the infantry standing at 
their posts. We could not determine 
what had happened—France had been 
a fairly peaceful place, and now, in a 
matter of hours, it was seething with 
activity. 

Just before dawn two boys, members 
of my platoon, came down from head- 
quarters and gave us wonderful news. 
We were going into action! The 
Germans were marching on Belgium, 
and the British were advancing 
towards them. During the next hour 
or so lorries were loaded, kits were 
packed, billets cleaned, and we were 
aboard troop-carriers heading at full 
speed for the Belgian frontier. We 
crossed the border about six in the 
morning, and we had a wonderful 


reception. Belgians lined the roads 
handing us beer and hot coffee, and 
the girls embraced us and gave us 
sprays of white lilac. We drove on 
through the heat of the day without 
pause until dusk. When the lorries 
stopped and we were given a few 
minutes in which to stretch our legs, 
Jim and I, who had been friends since 
the first day of our Army life, walked 
together enjoying a cigarette. In the 
distance we could hear the rumble of 
the heavy guns, and I think that we 
were both wondering how long it 
would be before we were in front of 
them. I was a little afraid, not only 
of death but of the many other com- 
plications which one may meet when 
going into action for the first time. 
But we had little time in which to 
think ; the order was given to move 
forward, this time without lorries. 
We were in the outskirts of Brussels 
and did not know what lay ahead. 
We had looked forward to a quick 
action, but we were to be disappointed. 
For four days we lingered round the 
outskirts of the city, our only duty 
being to guard one of the canal bridges, 
which was boring work. The roads 
were filled with refugees moving down 
from the north towards France ; for 
they considered they would be safe 
behind the British lines. At noon on 
the fourth day I took up my post on 
the far side of the bridge, and, to my 
surprise, I saw a long stream of 
British vehicles coming towards me 
at high speed. The men were a tired- 
looking lot, with grimy faces and 
stained uniforms, though from the 
noise they made they were still in high 
spirits. They passed me quickly, 80 
that I had no chance of asking any 
questions. My curiosity, however, 
was soon dispelled, because almost 
immediately we were called away 
from our positions, ordered aboard the 
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waiting lorries, and instructed to follow 
the convoy which had just passed us. 
The retreat from Brussels had begun. 

My battalion covered some thirty 
miles and then turned into a land of 
overhanging trees, where we waited 
util dark, when we had orders 
to turn back towards Brussels. We 
disembarked on the outskirts, where 
we dug weapon pits and slit trenches ; 
but we laboured in vain, for at dawn 
we were again withdrawn. We moved 
southwards for about 150 miles; then 
we were once more turned round and 
sent back to Tournai, where we arrived 
at midnight. My battalion was 
stationed in a cement factory on the 
banks of a canal; ammunition was 
brought up, and we were told to be 
as quiet as possible. It seemed a very 
long night, full of uncertainty; for 
we had been placed into line so many 
times before only to be withdrawn 
again within a few hours. 

The first streaks of dawn brought 
the heavy shells, however, and for the 
next three days we took heavy toll 
of the enemy. But on the fourth day 
they managed to cross the canal, and 
thus were able to bombard us from 
three sides. On the night of the 23rd 
we had orders to retreat. We had 
sustained very heavy losses, but we 
were full of heart, because we had 
given more than we had taken. 

We covered the next days pretty 
quickly, and by 25th were approaching 
Calais, and had begun to wonder if 
we were on our way home. But once 
more we were disappointed ; for that 
evening we turned round and went 
back to Belgium. We took up our 


Positions on 26th at noon; fighting 


began almost immediately, and twenty- 
four hours afterwards our front line 
broke. We moved back a mile and 
took up defensive positions, but by 
this time we were only fifty strong, 
with no artillery to support us and 
not one machine-gun. All that day 
we lay under heavy bombardment of 
mortars from the enemy, and slowly 
our numbers were decreased. By the 
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afternoon of 28th only six of us were 
left. 

One of the officers came and asked 
The job 
was to get a message through to the 
B.H.Q., but no one knew where it was. 
I had to cross open fields and move 
slowly up a road which was being 
bombarded. It took me two hours 
before I found what I was looking 
for, and handed my message to the 
Adjutant. He handed me another 
one with the orders that we should 
retreat at nine o’clock that night. On 
my return I was dismissed, went out- 
side to join my friend Jim, and sat 
down to enjoy a smoke after the strain 
of the afternoon. 

I had hardly touched my cigarette 
when a mortar bomb landed directly 
in front of me, and I was thrown 
through the air with blood gushing 
from my eyes. Jim picked me up 
and carried me into an old farmhouse, 
where he laid me down and gave me 
another cigarette. I lay conscious for 
an hour, and then I remembered no 
more. I regained consciousness at 
early dawn, though I had no idea of 
time, but I remember thinking that it 
could not have been light long; for I 
could hear the birds singing in the 
trees beside the farmhouse. My next 
feeling was that there must be some- 
thing wrong, though for a moment I 
could not think what, and then I 
realised how quiet it was. The heavy 
bombardment had ceased, there was 
no rattle of small arms, nothing but 
the stillness of the countryside. Then 
I think I panicked. Where was the 
enemy ? I got up from my bedding 
and tried to run across the room. I 
fell over a chair, hit the table, and at 
last found the door. I pulled it open 
and ran outside—and then I stopped— 
I could not see. I tried to open my 
eyes, but the pain was too great, and 
I realised that it was useless to attempt 
to go farther. 

I groped my way back into the 
farmhouse, found a chair, and sat 
down. I do not know how long I 
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sat there, but it could not have been 
for more than a few minutes. Then I 
called out to see if there was anyone 
left in the house besides myself. An 
answering call came from somewhere, 
and I moved towards it. I found the 
top of the cellar steps and made my 
way slowly down them, following the 
direction of the voice below me. 
There were two men down there, one 
with bullet wounds in both knees and 
the other with a wound in the breast. 
They asked me what was going on 
above, and I told them of the message 
I had brought back the night before. 

We all realised that the few men 
who had been left had retreated as 
ordered. We sat on the floor wondering 
what to do next. We knew that the 
Germans had been shooting the 
wounded on the field; for we had 
spoken to men who had managed to 
escape, and it was horrible to have to 
sit there and wait for capture. It 
was then suggested that we should 
try to obtain help. As I knew the 
way and could not see, the man with 
the wound in his breast could see but 
did not know the way, and the third 
could not possibly move, we decided 
that the two of us should go, the man 
with the wounded breast to guide me, 
and I in my turn to explain the route 
to be taken. When we set out our first 
shock was to find fifteen more badly 
wounded men in the barn outside. 
My friend explained to them what we 
were about to do, and then we began 
a march which I shall never forget. 

Passing the first town we made 
inquiries about any British troops, and 
found that the last party had moved 
out the night before. We travelled 
about three miles, not knowing where 
the next town lay. Realising that it 
was useless to go back, because we 
could not get help for the others, we 
moved on down the Rue de Lille 
towards the North’ of France. 

The sun beat down on us and we 
were hot and weak, though our 
wounds had stopped bleeding. At 
mid-day we calculated that we had 
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done ten miles; for we had reached 
the top of the Messines Ridge, at the 
bottom of which my friend could 
dimly see the line of artillery. At 
first he thought it was Belgian, but 
as we moved a little closer my friend 
picked out the field-grey of the German 
uniforms—we were cut off. The next 
moment he pushed me into a ditch 
and threw himself on top of me, 
whispering in my ear, “‘ Quiet and be 
still.” The German motor-bikes passed 
and the road was clear now. We could 
make plans. The ditch was deep 
enough for us to crawl in, and with 
luck we should be able to evade the 
enemy. But after a few yards my 
eyes began to bleed again and my 
friend’s wound reopened. We were 
both afraid of internal hemorrhage, 
and felt that it was useless to try to 
do anything except sit there and wait 
to see what would happen next. 

Suddenly we heard a squad of 
Germans coming towards us. They 
stopped, and we knew that our 
number was up. They shouted to 
each other, and, after hauling us out 
of the ditch, they made us walk 
up the road again. I heard the click 
of the bolt as they loaded their rifles, 
and realised that we were going to be 
shot. My unknown friend took my 
hand and whispered ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

I do not think that either of w 
worried unduly about the death which 
seemed so close to us. We were 80 
tired and so weak that nothing seemed 
to matter, but as we braced ourselves 
to face the German bullets a German 
corporal suddenly appeared on the 
scene. He drew his revolver on 
his men, ordered them to put up 
their rifles, and sent them on down the 
hill. For no reason at all I asked him 
if he wanted to keep all the pleasure 
of shooting us for himself. To this 
he answered, quite simply, ‘I am 4 
German, not a Nazi.’’ This was the 
first time I had realised that there 
was a difference between the two, and 
this man, in his kindness, proved that 
there were some good Germans. 
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He stayed with us all day, taking us 
now and again into a Belgian house 
nearby for food and drink, until we 
said good-bye to him that evening in 
the town of Messines, where we had 
been taken to be examined by a 
German doctor. The contrast between 
the doctor and the German who had 
saved our lives was surprising. He 
pulled on my eyelids until I cried out 
with pain, and then, passing on to my 
friend, he showed no mercy. We were 
then ordered to hospital. 

I do not remember much of the 
journey, for I was fast losing con- 
sciousness again; but we eventually 
arrived at a clinic staffed by the Sisters 
of St George’s Convent. We were left 
overnight lying on the stretchers, and 
the next morning we were washed and 
bandaged for the first time. I received 
a great surprise a few hours afterwards, 
because &@ woman spoke to me in 
perfect English. Her voice was very 
quiet and kind, and she told me she 
was Irish and had become a member 
of the Convent a few years before. 
It was joy to hear a voice that sounded 
like home. 

I stayed at that hospital for seven 
weeks, but as I was semi-conscious 
my memory was dimmed. I vaguely 
remember food being brought to me, 
and many Frenchwomen who drifted 
in and out and who brought us com- 
forts. At the end of the seventh 
week we were moved to the Military 
Hospital in Ghent. This hospital, in 
contrast to the one we had just left, 
was bad. The nurses and doctors did 
all in their power to help us, but the 
place was so overcrowded that many 
fundreds were forced to sleep in 
wooden barracks outside, and the food 
was little better than pig swill. We 
were not allowed visitors, and although 
there were no restrictions on parcels 
and mail, we received none. It was 
here that I received my first real 
treatment. The blood had been cleared 
from my eyes and both eyelids opened. 
The examination proved that I had no 
possible hope of sight in my left eye, 
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but there was a chance for my right. 
Twice weekly we were taken to the 
eye specialist’s surgery, and I had an 
injection into the eye. Little by little 
I began to see daylight. 

On 9th November the hospital was 
cleared, and I was taken into Central 
West Germany to a prison camp near 
Frankfort. The journey was pretty 
hellish. The compartments were about 
the same size as those of an English 
train, though the seats were narrower 
and not upholstered. Eight men, all 
badly wounded, were packed into one 
of these carriages to sleep and eat. 
We could not lie down, and there was 
no way in which the men could rest 
their wounded arms or legs. It was 
agony. We were not allowed to open 
the windows, although it was terribly 
hot—too hot to sleep. We arrived at 
our destination at a few minutes to 
midnight on 10th November in the 
middle of a British air raid. The sky 
was lit with flares, and there was a 
continual roar of bombs and of ack-ack 
fire. This, of course, did not help our 
reception. The first words I heard 
when stepping off the train were, ‘‘ Get 
into line or I'll kick you in.” 

After we had been lined up we 
were forced to stand in a downpour of 
rain for well over an hour. We had 
little clothing—just a shirt, a ragged 
pair of Belgian trousers, and either a 
Belgian or a French tunic—and the 
night was bitterly cold. I was eventu- 
ally taken to a lorry, and, with about 
ten of my comrades, was driven 
to the camp. The other five or six 
hundred men were made to walk about 
two miles, carrying their few belongings 
the best way they could. This in itself 
was pitiful, as they were mostly on 
crutches or sticks. 

- The following morning, 11th Novem- 
ber, we were given our first German 
food—a square of black bread, a small 
portion of what was supposed to be 
jam, and a cup of the vilest coffee 
I have ever had the misfortune to 
drink. This was followed by a search- 
party, and the little treasures we had 
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desperately held on to were taken from 
us. The boy next to me had a few 
photographs of his wife and child— 
these were torn up and thrown in his 
face. The rest of the day was unevent- 
ful, with the exception that every hour 
or so a German soldier would walk 
into the room and the men were 
forced to jump to attention. It was 
an order in the camp that we should 
stand up for all German ranks. Even 
the men who were in bed received 
orders to lie at attention ! 

By doing a little work some of the 
men were able to get a cigarette or two, 
and we who could not work sold what 
clothing we had. I think it might be 
interesting if I gave you some idea 
of the barter system carried out by 
the Germans in the late days of 1940: 
one shirt—six cigarettes; a pair of 
socks—two cigarettes; a gold ring— 
fifteen to twenty cigarettes; a gold 


watch—thirty cigarettes ; shoes (if in 
good condition)—fifty cigarettes. Al- 
though the prices were very low, we 
had no option but to give our belong- 
ings for what we could get for them, 


since a cigarette helped to pass the 
day and also to ease the hunger from 
which we all suffered acutely. 

The injections I had had, which had 
begun to give me sight in my right 
eye, were discontinued, so that the 
chances of sight which I had hoped 
for were gone. Medical supplies were 
very bad, and the British doctors who 
were in camp were only given crépe 
paper bandages for the wounded. 

We struggled on until Christmas 
1940, when we received our first small 
luxury. Geneva had sent a packet of 
chocolate, and we were all able to 
have two small squares on Christmas 
morning. This, with five home-made 
cigarettes, formed our Christmas fes- 
tivities ; for our food was exactly the 
same—with one exception that is: we 
were given a boiled garlic sausage for 
our dinner! None of us had received 
any correspondence although we had 
written home many times, so that we 
had no knowledge of English con- 
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ditions. It gave the Germans greg 
pleasure to tell us that our home 
towns were heaps of rubble; and it 
was at this period also that t¢ 
began to show not only cruelty but 
brutality. They stopped the me 
from walking with their hands in their 
pockets, despite the fact that we had 
no gloves and the temperature was 
zero; and many men were hit for 
passing a German with cigarettes in 
their mouths. . It was significant that 
the men who were usually struck had 
lost either an arm or a leg. 

Throughout January 1941 nothing 
much happened, but in February a 
rumour spread through the camp 
that a train-load of Red Cross parcels 
had arrived. This seemed too good to 
be true, but nevertheless the following 
morning each man received one as well 
as 2 lbs. of chocolate and 200 cigarettes. 
I will not try to describe our feelings 
—we were happy and we felt it was 
our turn. We now had food—good 
food—which meant strength both phy- 
sically and mentally. This was the 
one day the Germans could not hurt 
us. The parcels had originally been 
sent out for Christmas; for they con- 
tained Christmas pudding, Christmas 
cake, a tin of chicken, a tin of meat, 
macaroni, a }-lb. tea and sugar, a tin 
of cocoa or coffee, a tin of sweets, 4 
packet of biscuits, a box of small 
cheeses, and a tin of margarine, to- 
gether with jam, sausages, and bacon. 

The first thing we all did was to 
empty our biscuit tins for boiling water 
and to run across to the German kitchen 
and make a good substantial cup of 
English tea. This, with -a piece of 
Christmas cake, was the most delicious 
meal I have ever eaten. We wer 
feeling on top of the world when, 
suddenly, our second pleasant shock 
came. The first English mail! 1 had 
a letter from my mother, and I made 
my friend read it to me several times. 
It was good news: all were safe. She 
told me that I had been ‘ missing’ for 
six and a half months. 


Most of our worries were over. With 
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the Red Cross parcels to strengthen us 
our wounds .would soon heal; with 
cigarettes to help to pass the dragging 
days, and with our chocolates as a 
juxury, we found a changed atmosphere 
in the camp. For not only had our 
attitude changed, the Germans had 
changed also. Cigarettes and parcels 
were the finest propaganda England 
had ever produced. In the same 
month bales of clothing arrived— 
shirts, underclothes, boots, hats, battle- 
dresses, and greatcoats. It was OUR 
turn now—we could do the bartering, 
and we laid on the prices with a 
vengeance. Our. clothes were better 
than theirs were ; we had more cigar- 
ettes, and every Friday one Red Cross 
parcel per man arrived. 

We now ate most of our own food 
and made our own drinks. What is 
better than to lie out on a hot summer’s 
day drinking a cool milk shake 
flavoured with black-currant purée, 
while the German on the other side 
of the wire boiled in his own sweat ? 

In September news of repatriation 
spread out over Germany. Many of 
us had been before the International 
Board and were due to come home as 
unfit. On 4th September I left my 
first camp and travelled to the Central 
General British Hospital at Obermas- 
phelt, from where we hoped to start 
on our journey home. 

This hospital was completely run 
by the British, and although there was 
a@ German officer in charge, he had 
little or nothing to do with the 
administration. I stayed there for 
almost a month until, in the first days 
of October, we started on our journey. 
- We were sent to a camp at Bad- 
salzer, where we were checked and 
searched, and from there to a stone 
quarry now known as the Gypsy Camp. 
Here we were forced to sleep outside 
without blankets; and it received its 
name because, by day, numerous fires 
were lighted for the purpose of cooking 
or keeping ourselves warm. By night 
we tramped about until we were 
tired enough to sleep despite the cold 
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and rain, and on the third morning we 
marched to the station through a 
heavy rainstorm and boarded the train 
which was to take us to Dieppe via 
Rouen. We were eight in a carriage, 
but it did not seem too bad, as we were 
on our way home. Each man was 
given two Red Cross parcels for the 
journey, the Germans contributing a 
loaf of bread and a tin of some type of 
sausage meat. 

We travelled northwards to The 
Hague and then into Belgium, where 
the fun began. Two trains were 
employed to carry us to the port, the 
first train being some hours in advance 
of ours. The Belgians must have seen 
the first train, for in many places they 
were lining the track waiting for us. 
We had not eaten much of our 
parcels, and the boys began to throw 
out tins and parcels. The Belgians 
almost fought over them, for many 
were very hungry. When we stopped 
at a small station a German officer 
came aboard and told us that if we 
continued to throw food to the Belgians 
the train would be turned back. But, 
true to the English spirit, the moment 
the train started again more tins 
poured out of the windows, followed 
by loaves of black bread and the 
German sausage meat. 

Evening found us at Rouen. The 
more seriously wounded men were 
taken to a convent which had been 
commandeered by the enemy, while 
the rest were put into barracks. The 
arrangements for food and sleeping 
were not of the best and many of us 
went hungry, for we had thrown so 
much food to the Belgians. This 
continued for about a week. 

Each new day brought fresh rumours, 
until one morning we were taken from 
the convent and put aboard a Swiss 
train which had carried the most 
seriously wounded bed patients. The 
first inkling we had that something 
had gone wrong was when one of the 
Swiss orderlies asked us where we 
thought we were going. To us it 
seemed a foolish question, but we told 
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him, ‘‘ Home, of course,’’ to which he 
replied, ‘‘ I’m sorry to inform you that 
this train is going back to Germany.”’ 
We would not believe it—it simply 
could not be that. But a few moments 
later we had confirmation from one of 
our own officers. The train was going 
back and we were going with it. We 
did not know what had happened or 
for how long we should have to be in 
Germany again, but we did not show 
outwardly how deeply hurt we were. 
When the train ran out of Rouen all 
the boys sang and we played cards 
until late in the evening. Even the 
Swiss said that they could not under- 
stand how men who had been so 
bitterly disappointed could carry on so 
light-heartedly. Our only answer to 
that was that we were British. 

On our return to the hospital which 
we had left so happily a fortnight 
ago many of our old friends were 
waiting for us on the station platform. 
But there were no sympathetic words 
—just a lot of ragging. ‘‘ What does 
Blighty look like ?’’—to which the 
reply would come, “‘ Quite all right. I 


simply couldn’t keep away from you, 


so decided to come back.’’ And then 
we moved into the hospital, back to 
our old beds once more, unpacking 
our clothing and putting it in the old 
familiar places. How long it would 
be before we packed again we didn’t 
know—and in the first days didn’t 
even care. 

Immediately after the disappoint- 
ment of the repatriation Lord Nor- 
manby began scheduled lessons of 
Braille. It was the beginning of the 
St Dunstan’s Braille School in Ger- 
many. A few of us had been working 
before our trip to France, but this 
was the first time we had arranged 
lessons. We had taken a few Braille 
books with us to Rouen, but the 
Germans had removed them, so that 
most of the work was purely theory. 
I had quite a good knowledge of the 
Braille system which enabled me to 
help some of my friends, and Lord 
Normanby, with the aid of a black 
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print book, kept us up to scratch, 
This helped us a great deal by taking 
our minds off the repatriation and by 
giving us real active work. Each 
Sunday some of the boys would get 
together and read a play to us, and 
every evening one of the officers read 
us a novel. A month after I returned 
we put on the first show performed by 
all blind men. It was only twenty 
minutes of non-stop variety, but we 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and the other 
members of the camp appreciated it too, 

Christmas soon came, but how 
different it was from that of 194]! 
We had a good supply of Red Cross 
parcels with chocolates, biscuits, and 
many small luxuries, so that it was 
arranged that we should have com- 
munal messing on Christmas Day. 
On Christmas Eve we had been. given 
an extension of ‘lights out’ until 
eleven o’clock. Each room had its own 
Christmas tree, and there was an 
inter-ward competition for the best 
decorations. Towards eleven o’clock 
our hospital band began to walk the 
corridors, and soon there was a long 
line of men trailing behind it—so 
many in fact that, when the band was 
in the bottom ward, the tail wound 
itself up the stairs, along the corridors, 
through every ward, and finally ended 
in the highest point of the three- 
storeyed building. Just after eleven 
o’clock the Germans began trying to 
send us to bed, but needless to say 
they did not succeed. We hung about 
until midnight singing at the top of 
our voices, and exactly as the clock 
struck twelve, despite all the Germans’ 
efforts, we sang as lustily as possible 
‘“* Land of Hope and Glory,”’ and then 
went off to sleep. 

But it was not the end of the evening. 
A piano had been put out of the way 
on the ground floor, and one of the 
boys began to play. Immediately § 
crowd gathered, and soon there were 
many couples dancing. Eventually 
the guard had to be called to quiet us. 

Next morning reports came in from 
the village. People were complaining 
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that they could not sleep because of the 
noise—they did not like the idea that 
we should have such fun when they 
themselves were having so little. But 
we had not come to the end of our 
resources, and by mid-day our captors 
had the pleasure of seeing many huge 
cans of beautifully cooked food being 
carried across to the gymnasium which 
we were going to use as a dining-hall 
for our Christmas dinner. At one 
o'clock we were seated beside long 
trestle - tables covered with white 
sheets. In the centre were bunches of 
artificial flowers, between which there 
were bowls of sweets, plates of biscuits, 
and boxes of cigarettes. 

We had a wonderful meal: fried 
sausage and meat roll with green peas, 
carrots, and mashed potatoes, followed 
by Christmas pudding, tea, cheese 
and biscuits, and beer for those who 
wanted it—what a feast after our last 
Christmas ! Throughout the meal our 
camp band had been playing light 
music. -Some of the Germans tried 
to take photographs of us all sitting 
there, and as it was quite possible 
that they would have been used as 
propaganda, each time the camera was 
aimed at us the boys threw up their 
hands and gave the Victory sign. 

On New Year’s Eve we had been 
refused an extension of ‘lights out,’ 
and we were forbidden to be on the 
corridors after 10.30. At that time 
every man was in his bed, but we all 
lay awake, talking and waiting for 
midnight. At 11.45 a trumpet blew 
somewhere in the building—that was 
what we were waiting for. We all got 
out of bed, went on to the corridors, 
and as midnight struck we again sang 
“Land of Hope and Glory.” We 
expected to have some kind of reprisal ; 
for I have never seen a German officer 
80 completely annoyed and baffled as 
was our Camp Commandant. But I 
think he decided to let sleeping dogs 
lie, for he left us alone. 

In February 1942 a blind professor 
was sent to our camp to help in the 
school. There is much that could be 
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said about him, but as the war is still 
on and he is in Germany, I will only 
say that he was one of the good 
Germans. 

In May of this year we were moved 
from the hospital to a convalescent 
camp at Klosterheine. This camp was 
much the same as the cthers, and it 
was good because the British eye 
specialist, Major Charters, was there, 
so that for the first time for two years 
we were able to have treatment. He 
did magnificent work, giving two totally 
blind men perfect sight and restoring 
to many others useful vision, but 
unfortunately for many of us, myself 
included, it was too late. He tried 
every possible way before he would 
give up hope. There are no words 
that can express the work done by 
Major Charters, and we who have met 
him will never forget him. We all 
believe there is no finer doctor in the 
British Isles. 

Besides the work done in the hospital 
he took an active part in the life of 
the Braille School, and all that we 
gained in knowledge and experience 
we owe to Lord Normanby and to 
Major Charters. Lord Normanby lived 
entirely for the school, and Major 
Charters gave most of his spare time 
to lectures and to helping us in every 
way. 

In October 1943 rumours of repatria- 
tion began to circle through the camp, 
and we were ordered to pack our kits 
and to hand them in for searching. 
It was said that the Englishmen were 
to go home via Sweden, and all Colonials 
going south would go via Turkey and 
South Africa. On the morning of 16th 
the English, Canadians, and Americans 
were marched to the station and put 
aboard a hospital train. But there was 
still another disappointment. Late 
in the afternoon it was found that we 
were in the wrong train—so it was 
back to the camp once more. 

The following day we started again 
on our journey, and after travelling 
two days and a night through Germany 
to Stuttgart, we boarded a Swedish 

L 
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ferry-boat and arrived in Sweden that 
evening. 

When the train-load poured off the 
boat all was very quiet; there was 
no excitement ; we were happy, but 
quietly happy. But after we had had 
a@ meal the boys started crowding the 
platform, singing and joking. I had 
the privilege that evening of talking 
to two Swedish officials, who compli- 
mented us. They told me that as they 
had expected a rowdy mob of men to 
come ashore they were prepared for 
trouble, and they had been greatly 
impressed to see such orderly ranks, 
each man clean, shaved, and well 
turned out. The following day we 
boarded the British ships which lay 
at Gottenburg, and eventually arrived 
at the Liverpool Docks. 

How can you really express the feel- 
ing which comes when you land on 
British soil after three and a half 
years of captivity? Our first pint 


of good English beer, and the cheering 
crowds which lined the roads as we 
moved on our way to the military 


hospital at Chester. All we knew was 
that our hearts were very full, and we 
could have cried as easily as we 
laughed. 

I spent two days at Chester and 
then moved on to St Dunstan’s, in 
Shropshire. We were given a fine 
welcome by our fellow-blinded com- 
rades, followed by a tea and a dance— 
our first dance with Englishwomen as 
partners. On the following night I 
started on my train journey to Bir- 
mingham, the final stages to my home. 

It is important, I think, to try to 
explain the difference between a newly 
wounded man and one who has fully 
recovered from the shock of his 
injuries and who has had time to 
think of the upheaval his disabilities 
will cause in his future life. If a man 
is brought into contact with his people 
just after he has been wounded, the 
physical pain helps to balance his 
mental outlook—he is not afraid to 
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meet those who are dear to him; for 
he cannot at that moment realise the 
value of what he may have lost. Our 
home-coming was different. We knew 
what our life was to be without sight; 
we knew that, although in time we 
could become useful citizens again, 
our blindness would control our future, 
There was a foreboding—a sense that 
we were unequal or that we might 
bring sadness to those we loved. All 
these things passed through my mind 
as the train drew nearer Birmingham. 
Even the excitement of meeting my 
family after four years of absence 
could not overcome them, and it was 
with these thoughts uppermost that | 
met my father. 

It was dark when we arrived, and 
as we were about to turn the corer 
near to home we were spotted by a 
crowd of schoolboys, who immediately 
began to shout, ‘“ Here he is; he’s 
coming !’’ Imagine my surprise when 
I found that the whole street was 
packed with people. They made way 
for me to get through, but it took my 
father a quarter of an hour to reach 
the house. My mother had not 
changed much, but my little sister, 
who had been four when I left, seemed 
to have grown out of all proportion. 
I had one strange meeting—a young 
girl whom I had met many years ago. 
We seemed to know and to understand 
each other through our letters. 

The last day of my leave soo 
arrived, and I returned to St Dunstan’s 
happier than I had left it, for I was to 
be married. And now, after eight 
months, St Dunstan’s has taught me 
my trade. I am to be a telephonist, 
and it has been arranged that J shall 
go back to the firm for which I was 
working at the outbreak of war. 

I have completed my circuit, except 
for a small gap which can never 
closed—I am blind. But I feel stronger 
now than ever before, with the know- 
ledge that I can face the future with 
no fears. 
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CROCODILE CREEK. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


OnE had only to cross the lagoon 
and a narrow belt of coco-nut palms to 
reach a surf-bound shore where the 
fine sand drifted like sea-mist before 
the wind and there were no mosquitoes. 
Yet, for a reason best known to some 
paper-chaser at headquarters who knew 
no wind but his punkah’s, the District 
Officer’s bungalow and court-house 
had been built on the landward side 
between the still waters of the lagoon 
and a hinterland of morasses. The 
district had other disadvantages. 

A region of mangrove swamps steam- 
ing in a corner formed by the Bight of 
Benin and the eastern frontier of 
French Dahomey attracted no visitors ; 
the paddle-boat plying weekly between 
Lagos and Porto Novo swept through 
disdainfully during hours of darkness ; 
and the only resident Europeans 
besides myself were an aged trader of 
‘Old Coaster’ type, who wore a 
battered boater even at mid-day, and 
a nomadic Customs man whose business 
it was to baffle smugglers of gin and 
gunpowder from across the border. 
One I saw occasionally, the other only 
once a month when he brought his 
cases to my Court. Once a month 
also I paid a visit to the White 
Fathers—three curers of souls and 
copra who lived at the eastern end of 
my beat—drank of their Alsatian wine 
at lunch, and entertained them with 
“A leedle 


— formula however large the 
ose. 

Besides these social deficiencies, 
there was the difficulty of administer- 
ing the inland area, where the natives 
lived islanded in the swamps with only 
& narrow causeway of dry land, usually 
submerged after rain, connecting one 
Village with another. Consequently, 
the time I could spare for travelling 


was mostly spent in a canoe visiting 
more accessible places along the shores 
of the freshwater lagoon and up the 
numerous creeks ramifying from it. 

When I remained in the station, a 
lighter canoe, a mahogany dug-out - 
kept moored at the waterside near my 
garden gate, sometimes bore me to 
the opposite shore for a walk by the 
sea among myriads of sand-crabs, 
which, scudding like brown bubbles 
blown about by the wind, vanished as 
by magic at the vibration of a footfall, 
only to pop up again the moment one 
had passed. At other times it took 
me through the creeks hunting croco- 
diles. But wherever I went, except 
along the water-front to the native 
town, it was perforce aboard that 
unstable craft; and, as inevitably, 
Isa and his henchman Oluwe were its 
propellers. 

The people of the town and neigh- 
bouring villages were almost all Egun, 
that is to say arrant pagans who were 
addicted to secret and hideous juju 
practices, and, in remoter places, still 
filed their front teeth into points 
as befitted descendants of cannibals. 
Having been instructed to write a 
report on local customs and super- 
stitions, I went one night to a fetish- 
grove behind the town to see one of 
their performances. It was, of course, 
specially laid on for my benefit, with 
anything likely to offend the official 
eye excluded ; but a description of it 
will serve to illuminate the darker parts 
of Isa’s story presently. to be told. 

The head juju-man, a repulsive 
dwarf whose sole adornments were a 
leather apron, a necklace of human 
teeth, and a plaster of red clay covering 
his scalp, brought me and my Yoruba 
interpreter, Ogbomosho, to a forest 
clearing where a barrier of dark trees, 
behind which the moon was rising, 
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cast ink-black shadows almost to our 
feet. Two chairs were placed for us at 
the edge of a clump of oil-palms, and 
a motley crew hugging instruments of 
percussion signalled our arrival with 
an ear-shattering clatter. The orchestra 
contained one big drum, a hollow log 
pared to paper-thinness at the point 
of impact, and a dozen arm-drums 
shaped like hour-glasses, their variable 
pitch controlled by strings connecting 
the two membranes. Catching a whiff 
of wizard, I saw that the juju-man 
had seated himself at my feet. 

As the moon rose clear of the forest, 
the rattle of drums ceased. A swishing 
sound as of wind in reeds was heard 
among the trees opposite, and three 
grotesque figures, spinning like tee- 
totums, swept from the shadows into 
the moonlight. Each dancer, a wick 
in a candle-snuffer, was encased from 
head to heel in overlapping sheaths of 
dried grasses which fell about him in 
rustling flounces or flew out, a her- 
baceous crinoline, when he pirouetted. 
Two of the costumes were plain, the 
third dyed with scarlet zebra stripes ; 
and I noticed that the wearer of this 
coloured dress kept always in the 
centre, dancing a sort of pas de bourrée, 
while the other two whirled about 
him. The opening scene looked like 
something between ‘Les Sylphides’ 
and a haymaker’s nightmare. 

“The witch-doctor wants you to 
understand that only two of the 
dresses contain men, the middle one 
being animated by a spirit,’? Ogbo- 
mosho informed me. 

The drum-taps began to slow down, 
their complex syncopations resolving 
themselves into a steady, pulsing 
rhythm in 6:4 time, with an accent 
on the first and fifth beats. BOOM- 
clack-clack-boom-BOOM-clack said the 
drums, the big one booming, the little 
ones clacking in unison. BOOM-a- 
way-til-DOOMS-day went the words 
in my head, over and over again, until 
the flogged-out rhythm became as 
bewildering as the two mobile hay- 
cocks revolving dizzily round the red- 
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striped one, which remained stationary, 
swaying in time to the music. 

** He says you will soon see the spirit 
shed its husk,’’ was the interpreter’s 
version of some sounds like suppressed 
hiccups emitted by the juju-man ; s0 
I kept my eye on the red. 

Evidently a climax was approaching, 
The two spinning cones, now moving 
in opposite directions, were so close to 
the third that their swishing skirts 
were mingled; while the latter from 
time to time stopped its rhythmic 
swaying and stood leaning sideways 
as though about to topple over. 
Presently one of the dancers began to 
gyrate in gradually widening circles, 
drawing closer and closer to us, until, 
reaching the place where we sat, he 
suddenly swerved to one side, nearly 
collided with my chair, and disappeared 
into the clump of trees behind. The 
other danced on slowly for a while 
before he, too, made off, leaving the 
coloured stook alone in the moonlight, 
canted over so precariously that it 
seemed a touch would upset it. The 
drumming stopped. 

Then the wind took a hand in stage 
management. <A stray puff: caught 
the leaning haycock and toppled it 
flat on its side, where it lay collapsed, 
a sheath of emptiness the witch-doctor 
had no need to exhibit. 

Puzzled at first, I soon saw that it 
was a simple conjuring trick to which 
the answer literally was a lemon. 
I had once seen a weak member of the 
audience at a music-hall lured on to 
the stage by a conjurer’s compelling 
eye, and there be handed a lemon 
with directions to hold it above his 
head. ‘‘ Hold it higher ! ’? commanded 
the conjurer at the critical stage of 
the trick he was preparing ; and every- 
one turned to look at a noodle clutch- 
ing a citrus, when they should have 
kept their eyes on the conjurer’s hands. 

On our way back, I explained to the 
interpreter that when one of the 
haycocks rushed round behind us we 
must have taken our eyes off the red 
stook long enough for the man inside 
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it to slip into the third one, which 
then waltzed away with two men in 
one stook, leaving the red one empty. 
Ogbomosho, once a fetish-worshipper 
himself, but now a Roman Catholic 
and educated ‘ African,’ who had not 
omitted the usual step to promotion 
of spending a preliminary year in 
prison, agreed that this was the only 
possible explanation, but had some- 
thing to add of his own. 

What we had seen, he said, was 
part of a pagan ceremony such as 
ordinarily would be performed secretly 
in the forest. The head juju-man, as 
master of ceremonies, knew quite well 
there was a man in the red haycock, 
and who it was; but to mention the 
fact or refer to him by name was 
strictly taboo. Anyone else assisting 
at the performance who spoke a word 
which showed that he knew the 
identity of the red dancer would 
at once be killed and—Ogbomosho 
scarcely hesitated—afterwards eaten, 
to prevent his spirit from communi- 
cating the secret to others. I thanked 
Ogbomosho and digested the informa- 
tion. A few days later Isa and Oluwe 
took me out crocodile shooting. 

In gown and turban, Isa had cut a 
fine figure on the day he applied to me 
for the job of canoeman, and I, taking 
him literally at face value, engaged 
him on the spot never to regret it. 
Stripped down to his loin-cloth, with 
the water spraying between hand and 
pole as he stood balanced over the 
dug-out’s narrow counter, he would 
punt tirelessly for hours on end, and 
had no rival as a silent and skilful 
paddler in pursuit of wild-fowl or 
crocodiles. 

An odd mixture of piety and humour, 
he belonged to a Muslim colony of 
Hausa who had settled in the town 
many years before and were jealously 
regarded by the Egun, whose narrow, 
superstitious minds could not compete 
with theirs in trade or industry. He 
was also an inveterate raconteur ; 
which suited me well, as I was learning 
Hausa fast in a desperate attempt to 
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work a transfer up north, away from 
those fetid swamps and their fetish- 
ridden inhabitants. 

Having learnt from long hours in 
my company that most indiscretions 
that raised a laugh were permissible, 
Isa related personal experiences with- 
out reserve. Once he told me that 
the Customs officer had found him 
suspended in a raw-hide sling some 
sixty feet above ground, gathering 
coco-nuts. ‘“‘How much?”’ he had 
asked. ‘‘ Threepence, bature,” Isa 
answered, cutting and throwing down 
a nut. “I want two more,” said 
Customs. ‘‘ Two for ninepence—these 
are bigger ones,” said Isa ; and having 
come to earth to receive his shilling, 
he carried the fruit down to the 
officer’s canoe. ‘‘ Thank you for the 
coco-nuts,”’ said the latter. ‘‘ Do not 
thank me, bature,’’ Isa replied as he 
pushed his own light dug-out into the 
stream. ‘‘ They do not belong to me.”’ 

On rare occasions, when the pious 
streak showed itself, he had a solemn, 
almost mystical way of expressing 
himself. Squatting on my verandah 
one evening, he had ended an account 
of a friend’s death by drowning with the 
conventional words: ‘‘ It was written.” 

“You believe then in the Pen and 
the Book of Fate ?”’ I asked; for not 
all Muslims accept the hadith on pre- 
destination literally. 

** Nothing can happen without Allah 
wills it,’ Isa pronounced, and sat 
awhile in thoughtful silence, plucking 
at a loose strand in the mat. ‘“‘ Fate 
is like this carpet,’’ he continued. “ It 
is as if the black lines on it, the outside 
ones, had been woven by the hands 
of one who then passed it on to another 
to fill in the pattern with colours of 
his own choice.” 

“You mean that man is free to act 
within limits, and that to ignore the 
guiding lines would mar the design ? ” 

**T think so, bature,’’ he answered ; 
for I had expressed myself clumsily in 
Hausa. ‘‘ The guiding lines are there, 
but perhaps only those who wish to 
can see them.” 
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‘* You speak as if from experience.”’ 

** Once something happened to me, 
and I saw a sign as plainly as—as it 
might have been the hand of Allah,”’ 
he said. And that was all I could get 
out of him. I guessed there was a 
story behind all this talk of destiny ; 
but he would choose his own time for 
telling it. 

So much for Isa. As for Oluwe, he 
was a shadow that followed him wher- 
ever he went, their relations apparently 
being that of master and slave. He 
paddled bow to Isa’s stroke, and when 
I engaged the former, had taken that 
place as though included in the arrange- 
ment. A small, very black, woolly- 
headed Egun, recently converted to 
Islam by Isa’s example, he seldom 
spoke, and never laughed except when 
addressed by his master. 

With this disparate pair I set out 
for an afternoon’s croc-stalking, head- 
ing eastwards along the edge of the 
mangroves, where a tangle of reddish 
root-suckers hung down to the ooze 
and it was shallow enough to use a 
pole. Our object was twofold: to 
destroy dangerous reptiles which appar- 
ently served no useful or ornamental 
purpose in the world, and to find out 
in the interests of natural science 
something of their general feeding 
habits. The latter meant killing them 
while they sunned themselves on mud- 
banks, and afterwards paunching them 
—a revolting business, but interesting 
because no one in West Africa had 
tackled the job systematically before, 
the probable reason being that those 
sinister stomachs emit a stench beside 
which the effluvium of a sewer would 
seem as frankincense and myrrh. 

The putrid mess yielded by our 
autopsies most often contained fish, 
molluscs, crabs or weed, and invariably 
a@ quantity of sand or gravel, pre- 
sumably eaten as an aid to digestion. 
Sometimes we found crocodile eggs, 
which showed that these saurians help 
to keep down their own numbers by 
nest-robbing ; sometimes the remains 
of a harness-antelope; and on one 
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occasion two white-gorget swallows— 
a species which nests on the underside 
of tree-trunks overhanging the water, 
Thus there was abundant evidence 
that this reptile is an omnivorous 
opportunist ; and the fact that we 
discovered no tragic relics, such as 
bangles or anklets, by no means 
excluded man as an item in its diet; 
for its stomach’s strong acidity quickly 
destroys all but the most resistant 
objects ingested. 

Sliding along with the wide waters 
of the lagoon on our right, we passed 
several big trading canoes, each pro- 
pelled by six polers and so overloaded 
with bags of oil-nuts and passengers 
perched on top of the cargo that the 
gunwales were nearly awash. These 
people were Yoruba and Egun, few of 
whom could swim ; and though croco- 
diles are not to be feared in deep 
water, it is just as well to be water- 
borne when outside a canoe. Isa 
presently exchanged greetings with a 
party of Hausa travelling to Lagos 
with their wives and children. “ It is 
good, for their body’s strength, for 
men to travel,’’ he observed. “ But 
women, who only need to exercise 
their tongues, should not stray beyond 
the market-place.”’ 

*“While the men are away...” 
I began ;. but he swept the sex aside 
with a gesture of his dripping paddle. 

For we had now reached the entrance 
to a creek. The poles had been 
shipped and Isa alone paddled in the 
stern, while Oluwe lay flat in the bows 
to give me a clear view ahead from 
amidships, where I sat propped against 
the single thwart, rifle in hand. The 
creek, partly choked with sudd on 
which stilt-legged jacanas tripped deli- 
cately in search of aquatic beetles, 
was wide and deep at first, with 
mangrove on one side and a dry bank 
topped by reeds and raffias on the 
other, but presently broke up into 
narrower channels where the water 
lapped against jutting mud-banks. 
Green-backed herons flew across our 
bows as we crept along, Isa keeping 
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his paddle in the water for extra 
quietness ; purple gallinules and water- 
rails dodged in among the mangrove 
roots; and once we put up an egret 
as dazzlingly white as snow in sun- 
light. Somewhere ahead a crocodile 
barked. 

As we rounded a bend Isa tapped 
once with his knuckle on the side of 
the canoe. Two crocodiles lay log- 
like on @ bank, giving as usual the 
impression of having been there since 
Jurassic times and that they would 
sleep on for ever ; but they were lively 
enough. One slid off into the water, 
making scarcely a ripple; and as the 
other started to move, my soft-nosed 
bullet smacked into it behind the 
shoulder. Too far back! He leapt a 
foot in the air showing a whitish belly, 
fell on his side, and rolled off into the 
water, from which there was no hope 
of recovering his body until the gases 
of decomposition floated it up. There 
would be no smelly autopsy, but the 
place was rid of another potential 
man-eater. 


That, however, was not the end of 
the affair. Before the echoes of the 


report had died away, some tall 
grasses along the dry bank on our 
tight bent as if a gust of wind had 
caught them, and two more reptiles 
rushed out of cover and plunged into 
the creek, one of them passing under 
the canoe. Until one has seen a 
crocodile moving on land, its speed is 
unbelievable. 

“Those would be women eroco- 
diles,’’ said Isa. ‘*‘ They make their 
nests here, and it is then a bad thing 
to go close because of their tails.” 

I-agreed. The tail is the deadliest 
part of their armament. They use it 
like a flail in fighting each other during 
the breeding season, and to knock 
their prey off its feet into the water 
before seizing and drowning it. A 
young six-footer I once shot and was 
conveying home in the canoe suddenly 
tame to life, slamming the sides with 
its tail and threatening to capsize us. 
To have shot it would have holed the 
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boat, and as I sat behind the tail, 
could not reach its head to bash it 
with the rifle-butt. So we ran for the 
shore, where no three persons can ever 
have disembarked with greater agility. 
Luckily the creature was in its death- 
throes and solved the problem of how 
to dispatch it by expiring as soon as 
we had landed. 

** After so great a noise we shall 
find no more crocodiles on the banks,” 
said Isa when we had gone some 
distance farther up the creek with 
only an occasional glimpse of a sub- 
merging snout. ‘But near here, 
bature, is the house of one.”’ 

I was anxious to see a croc’s lair; 
so presently the canoe was steered into 
a small backwater—a dark, noisome 
place where the trees almost met 
overhead, a dank swamp-reek filled 
one’s nostrils, and skeletal fiddler- 
crabs pricked their way across bubbly 
ooze. Where the twisted roots of 
three trees combined with an earth- 
bank to form a miniature island, Isa 
caught an overhanging bough and 
hauled the canoe into a gloomy recess. 
The water lapping round the roots 
looked black and very deep. I hoped 
the tenant was not at home. 

When sure that he was not, I leant 
outboard and peered into a large 
natural cavity just above water level. 
Some fish-scales and broken mussel- 
shells were scattered on its floor, but 
the only other reminder that it had 
recently been occupied was a nauseat- 
ing stench hanging like a pestilential 
fog about the entrance. Little imagina- 
tion was needed to make the place 
more gruesome still. I pictured a half- 
drowned native being dragged in 
there and left to die, probably so 
badly injured he could not escape. 
As likely as not the reptile would keep 
him untouched in the larder until he 
was dead and his flesh high enough to 
be appetising ; so there he would lie 
waiting and... 

“Let us go,” I said to Isa, and 
stood up to catch hold of a branch. 

I am not sure how it happened; 
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perhaps my foot got caught between 
the thwart and the rifle-butt ; but in 
@ moment I had overbalanced and 
was half out of the canoe, when Isa, 
leaping from his place, grabbed the 
back of my shirt and pulled me back. 
I sat down with a bump, and expressed 
my thanks. 

** Can you swim, bature ?”’ he asked, 
when I had done explaining how much 
i should have loathed a plunge into 
that grisly pool. 

** Of course.” 

_ “ Many of these Egun sink like lead,”’ 
he said contemptuously. ‘“‘ Like Oluwe, 
here, until my patience had taught 
him.”’ There was a reminiscent gleam 
in his eye. 

“But you know quite well I can 
swim, so why do you ask ?”’ 

For answer he came and squatted 
in the bows facing me. I made way 
for Oluwe to take his place, and while 
he paddled us gently homeward, 
listened to 


Isa’s Story. 


My brother and I were born of the 
same father but different mothers ; 
his years were fewer than mine, also 
his brains. Ali was his name, but if 
he was ‘exalted’ in anything it was 
in foolishness. We used to go trading 
together, until I found that, being so 
simple as to believe any tale, he was 
the loser in every bargain. After that, 
he stayed in the compound helping the 
women, or sometimes going to the 
waterside to fish with a line from the 
bank as small boys do. But, as I have 
said, bature, Ali was of the same father 
as myself; so, although able to do 
little useful work, he was well cared 
for by my family. 

One day, Allah having decreed that 
he should fall sick, we sent for a 
mallam, one who was well versed in 
the Quran and skilled in da’wah, to 
come and cure him. Having fasted 
and purified himself, he gave him a 
draught of honey and water, that 
being a medicine recommended in the 
Book; but it was of no avail. So, 
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while burning white pepper in a 
brazier, he then invoked the aid of the 
jinn Kashpush and the guardian angel 
Luma’il, both of whom are protectors 
of those who bear the name of Ali, and 
after writing the thirty-sixth name of 
Allah one hundred and ten times on a 
palm leaf, washed off the ink into a 
bowl of water, and gave it to my 
brother to drink. That also was of no 
avail. 

But the next evening, when it 
seemed certain that Ali would die, a 
man spoke to me as I crossed the 
market-place on my way home. He 
was little and old, and an Egun; and 
I did not like his looks, nor understand 
how he had learnt of my brother’s 
condition; for he asked leave to 
bring some medicine to the house, 
saying that a single draught of it 
would remove the sickness. He seemed 
so sure of this that at length I agreed; 
and that night the man came to our 
compound carrying a sealed pot. 

He told us to pile all the clothes we 
had on top of Ali where he lay, heated 
two balls of clay, which he placed 
under his insteps, and then opened 
the medicine-pot. The liquid was the 
colour of blood, bature ; and when I 
tipped a little out, I saw that it con- 
tained seeds, and whole spiders, and 
what looked like the spawn of a frog. 
When heated on the fire, its smell was 
so bad that I refused to let the sick 
man touch it; but Ali, who had been 
silent all day, cried out until we gave 
it him, and swallowed it to the last 
drop. Soon he was so wet with sweat 
that he seemed like one just saved 
from drowning ; by morning the fever 
had left him. 

Now I knew it was Allah, not the 
tsafi-worshipper’s stinking medicine, 
that had cured him ; but Ali, whom 1 
had often to remind to say his prayers, 
did not agree, and went, as soon as he 
was strong again, to the house of the 
Egun to thank him. After that, he 
often left the compound to go to some 
place he would not name, and later 
on, took to going out at night, which 
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I could not prevent, his hut being 
apart from ours. But fearing some- 
thing worse than foolishness, I way- 
jaid him returning home one sunrise, 
and threatened to beat him unless he 
told all. 

He said he had been to a fetish- 
grove where the tsafi-people had shown 
him many wonderful things. There 
was a talking tree which answered 
questions and could foretell events, 
and a grass idol which danced, although 
he had seen with his own eyes that it 
was as empty as a dried gourd. When 
I told him it was a trick, that a man 
was hidden in the idol, he would not 
believe it, nor heed me when I re- 
minded him that ‘ they who join gods 
to God are unclean.’ So I tried 
another way of convincing him—until 
the stick broke in my hand. 

Then one night I heard the death- 
call of the tsafi-people sounding in the 
bush. Even in these days one some- 
times hears it. One of them has a 
piece of hollow wood tied to a cord 
which he whirls round his head; and 
the noise it makes is like the hooting 
of an eagle-owl when it has killed, 
except that this sound goes on and 
on, sometimes coming close, sometimes 
dying away, while the man they mean 
to kill lies trembling as he listens to 
it. It may be heard on one night only, 
or for several nights, before their 
victim is slain; and often there is no 
need to kill him, for terror already has 
done that. 

I was sleeping in the hut of my 
second wife when I heard it, and 
fearing I knew not what, went out 
into the night. There was a light 
shining from the doorway of Ali’s hut, 
s0 I went there and spoke his name. 
He sat beside a small fire in the middle 
of the floor, and was so stricken he 
could not answer at first, but after a 
while told me what I now feared to be 
true. He had gone again to see the 
dancing idol, and as it passed close to 
him, had caught sight of a man’s foot 
beneath the grass covering. Being 
the fool he always was, he turned at 
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once to the Egun next him and said: 
“There is another besides Ajaye the 
potter with only four toes on his left 
foot.” The Egun stared at him 
strangely and said nothing; but 
afterwards a man whose face was 
covered came and put something into 
Ali’s hand. It was the blown shell of 
a parrot’s egg. You will know what 
it meant, bature. 

I went to fetch my knife, and for 
two hours sat by the fire talking to 
my brother, until he ceased to tremble, 
and then, as the hooting had stopped, 
returned to my wife’s hut, where I sat 
down near the doorway the better to 
hear if he called me. But Allah willed 
that I should fall asleep, and it was 
long past midnight when my wife 
woke me to say she had heard a cry. 
Going outside, I crept round the back 
of Ali’s hut, and, just before I reached 
the door, saw someone run out of it. 
He stooped low as he went, so that 
I could see no more than that he was 
@ small man, naked except for a loin- 
cloth, who bore the mark of his clan 
on his nape. I saw it clearly by the 
light of the fire inside the hut—three 
little lumps the size of chick-peas set 
in a straight line near the base of his 
neck; then the darkness swallowed 
him up. 

I heard him break through the 
fence, and followed, running as hard 
as I could; but something tripped 
me, and when I had risen there was 
no sign of him anywhere. Then, my 
eyes having grown more used to the 
dark, I saw a shadow steal from 
behind a mud wall and move on 
towards the waterside. With a shout, 
I was after the man again, and this 
time would certainly have caught him, 
had he not suddenly swerved aside 
and burst through a_ thorn-hedge 
which, seizing my gown with a hun- 
dred hooks, prevented me from follow- 
ing. The man escaped, but left 
behind in my hand two tassels, like 
fingers, torn from the fringe of his 
leather loin-cloth. 

Meanwhile all our quarter of the 
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town was astir, and before I reached 
our compound I knew that evil had 
befallen us. Lights were moving 
there, and shrieks of women, who 
know not self-restraint, came to my 
ears. There was blood on the floor of 
the hut, but of my brother himself no 
trace, nor did I ever see him again. 
You will know, bature, that at one 
time this place had no ‘ judge.’ There 
was only the Customs-bature who 
came once a month on his way to 
Lagos and stayed but a single day to 
hear our complaints. Vengeance need 
not wait until then, for our law enjoins 
gisas, which means the tracking down 
of an enemy. So I began at once to 
search for my brother’s murderer. 
The marks on his neck served only to 
show that he belonged to a certain 
clan, of which many others had borne 
the same three scars since birth ; but 
I kept the two leather tassels always 
with me, hoping that Allah would help 
me find their owner. It would be 


strange for an Egun to possess two 
loin-cloths ; and the man might well 
have failed to notice his was torn, or 


had been torn on that night. 

Then one day, when I was up one 
of the creeks spearing fish, I beheld a 
man standing on a little island, while 
his canoe drifted slowly out of reach. 
Seeing him waving his arms, I drew 
near. 

** What do you want?’’ I asked, 
speaking his own infidel tongue, for 
I now saw that he was an Egun. 

“*T have let go my canoe. Bring it 
back, I beg you,”’ he said. 

Knowing then that he could not 
swim, I began to mock him, while 
keeping my own canoe too far out for 
him to spring on board. “‘ Ask one of 
your idols to fetch it,’’ I told him, 
pretending to paddle away; and he 
kept on begging, and I mocking— 
until suddenly I noticed his loin-cloth. 

“Come!” I said, and pushed the 
front of my canoe against the bank. 
He obeyed. Allah had given my 
enemy into my hand ! 

He was a small man, and seemed 
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timid, though as yet there was no real 
fear in his eye. ‘‘ Where are yon 
taking me ?”’ he asked, when instead 
of fetching his canoe I drove mine up 
the creek away from it. I did not 
answer. 

As we went, I made my plan. | 
could kill him with my knife and casi 
him into the water, or throw him out 
of the canoe to drown ; but in neither 
of these ways would there be the full 
retaliation of eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth that our law allows. For 
Ali—may Allah be kind to him—had 
been made to suffer two things besides 
death: the long waiting in fear for it 
to come to him, and afterwards the 
tearing and eating of his body by 
unclean worshippers of ésafi. I had 
thought out other ways of killing my 
enemy when I should find him, but 
none so good as the one which now 
came into my head. 

“‘ Where are you taking me ?”’ the 
Egun asked again; and this time I 
drew out the two leather tassels and 
held them before his face. He stared 
at them, and looked down at his loin- 
cloth. Then, as he crouched away 
from me in the front of the canoe, I 
saw the whites of his eyes all round, 
and knew that his body was cold with 
fear. We went on in silence. 

I turned the canoe up one of the 
small creeks where many crocodiles 
lurked and some had homes like the 
one we saw today. If I threw him 
into the water in that place, with 
Allah’s permission one of them might 
seize and drag him off to its lair with- 
out fully drowning him. Then, before 
he died, he too would know the fear 
of waiting, even as my brother did, 
and afterwards be torn in pieces and 
eaten, even as my brother was. The 
Egun could not swim, so could not 
escape. Allah had given him into my 
hand ! 

We came to the place I had chosen. 
“‘Come nearer,’ I told him, pointing 
to the middle of the canoe; but he 
only stared at me, and then at the 
dark water still rippling where 4 
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crocodile had shown its nose and then 
gone down at our approach. He tried 
to call for help, but terror had dried 
his tongue. ‘“‘ Come nearer,” I said 
again ; and this time he rose trembling 
and came towards me. But his eyes 
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to guide one in the path of one’s 
destiny. I knew it was so as soon as 
the man fell at my feet. You see, he 
had sat facing me all the time he was 
in the canoe, so I never once saw the 
back of his neck, which was as smooth 
and unmarked as the blade of this 
paddle.” 

“The wrong man, by God! 
what of his torn loin-cloth ?” 

Isa laughed. ‘“‘ He was on his way 
down to the waterside latrines, and 
when I shouted and ran after him, he 
ran too.” 

** And you never found the one who 
murdered your brother?’ I asked, 
and saw his usually serene expression 
alter. 

“Only Allah knows where he is,”’ 
he replied, avoiding my eye. 

Now I had the whole story; and 
Isa’s telling of it pleased me so much 
that there was no need for his reminder 
that next day was Babban Salla, the 
Feast of the Sacrifice, in deciding to 
reward him. As we came alongside 
the small landing-stage opposite my 
bungalow, I gave him all I had in my 
pocket. Bowing his head over the 
money in his hands, he began a recital 
of thanks. 

**Do not thank me,’ I said. ‘In 
my country, where letters are much 
honoured, a good story-teller receives 
many times that sum. In one year he 
might even earn as much as a motor- 
driver.”’ 

Isa stared at me _ incredulously, 
before remarking : ‘‘ We have a saying 
that a good story, like an onion, 
should have many wrappings, with the 
best of it at the last. And I have yet 
to end mine.” 

“e Well ? ” 

** Behold the man who could not 
swim!” he said, and, dipping his 
paddle, flung a shower of water over 
@ grinning Oluwe, 
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A BLACK SOUTH-EASTER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE first town I ever saw outside 
the British Isles was Port Elizabeth, 
and I use the word ‘saw’ deliberately. 
For two months, during which the 
four-masted barque in which I was 
making my first voyage as an appren- 
tice discharged coal into lighters out 
in the bay, I looked at the clustered 
buildings and breakwaters of the port 
—used only by tugs and lighters— 
with longing; for I yearned to feel 
the strange soil of Africa under my 
youthful feet. I never did, however. 
With the exception of the captain, 
who went ashore daily—ostensibly to 
attend to the ship’s business—no one 
on board was allowed to land. The 
nearest I got to the shore, in spirit, 
was when, one Sunday while all the 
officers were asleep, I got the big 
telescope out of the companionway 
and had a long staro at the beach. 
Almost immediately my enterprise 
was rewarded; for I had trained the 
glass straight on to a waggon drawn 
by a long string of oxen straining to 
drag it up a steep slope to the plateau 
beyond. I was thrilled; this, indeed, 
was a vignette of South Africa. 

Many years passed before I saw 
Port Elizabeth again, and when I did 
it was from within, so to speak, for I 
had actually arrived there. I was a 
passenger in the mail steamer, a 
Union-Castle liner, en route from Durban 
to Cape. Town, and, in the way pas- 
sengers have, I got out of my bunk 
one morning to find her moored along- 
side the new Charl Malan Quay. 
The use of the port was no longer 
confined to tugs and lighters. By the 
construction of great breakwaters and 
by dredging, Port Elizabeth had earned 
the title of the Liverpool of South 
Africa. 

After breakfast a notice was posted 
up with the information that the ship 


was sailing at 4 P.M., so we made up 
a party of four to go ashore and see 
the sights. It was already hot, and 
at first we wandered aimlessly into 
Market Square, which seemed to be 
full of fellow passengers drifting to and 
fro and greeting one another with 
slightly embarrassed smiles. Then we 
became energetic, and visited in turn 
a huge assembly shop, owned by one 
of the great American motor companies, 
a hive of industry where visitors were 
welcomed; the museum with its 
famous snake park; and Humewood 
beach, where we found that, for the 
first time for many years, locusts had 
actually reached the sea. A couple of 
drinks at the Port Elizabeth Club with 
a local acquaintance followed ; then 
we returned to the ship for lunch. 
After lunch, there being still a 
couple of hours to spare, I decided to 
have a walk along the quay. I went 
seaward as far as I could go, then 
gazed out into the bay. Not far away 
a large American steamer was dis- 
charging crates of motor-cars into 
lighters, and a little farther out a 
Swedish steamer was unloading timber. 
She, I judged, was anchored some- 
where about where my ship had lain 
during those two months. I turned 
and strolled back. Half-way along 
the quay was a group of Kaffirs, who 
had obviously been working among 
coal and were perspiring freely. Un- 
wisely I passed to leeward of them. 
With me smells can succeed in waking 
memories when sounds and sights fail. 
In a moment over thirty-odd years 
had slipped away and I was again 4 
boy in the four-masted barque anchored 
out there where the Swedish steamer 
lay. But the sun was no longer 
shining, the surface of the bay no 
longer smooth. Standing on that pier 
within sight of the stretch of water 
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and the beach, where so much that 
was ghastly had happened, I saw in 
imagination a wild and terrifying scene 
of danger and disaster: I visualised, 
in fact, Algoa Bay in the throes of a 
black south-easter. 


In general, the anchorage of Algoa 
Bay affords good holding ground and 
it is sheltered from most winds, 
especially the prevailing one, which 
is westerly; but if the wind, even 
when moderate, works round till it is 
blowing from the eastward of Cape 
Recife it raises a swell, and discharging 
into lighters immediately becomes 
awkward. Several times during our 
first month there the work ceased 
altogether; for it was dangerous for 
the lighters to remain alongside, and 
they were towed away. Half our cargo 
was still on board, and at the after- 
end of the hold we had not got below 
the level of the ’tween-decks. 

Life on board was dull. With the 
exception of the thirty-odd Kaffirs 
who shovelled the coal, and lived 
aboard for a week, we had few visitors 
from the shore. Almost the only 
white men we saw were those in 
charge of the tugs which brought off 
the empty lighters and towed away 
the full ones. There were also the 
captains of other ships, who would 
be aboard the tender that called daily 
for our captain and brought’ him back, 
but we were somewhat out of their 
class. The Kaffirs afforded*us a great 
deal of amusement, for they were like 
overgrown children. After their even- 
ing meal they would do a war-dance 
on the deck, stamping heavily, bran- 


‘dishing their long sticks and grunting 


inunison. They seemed to be working 
off such energy as remained after ten 
hours’ shovelling coal into tubs down 
in the hold. They camped out on the 
main-hatch, using an old sail for 
shelter. 

On Saturday morning we woke to 
find the wind was from the south- 
east, but, with the swell still slight, 
the work of discharging was resumed. 
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Apparently the captain did not like 
the look of the weather; for he hesi- 
tated, and had some anxious looks 
to windward before he boarded the 
tug that came for him just after break- 
fast. Very soon we saw that his 
anxiety had been justified. Masses 
of black clouds banked up to seaward 
and a heavy squall swept over the 
bay. The sea rose quickly, and dis- 
charging had to be stopped; for the 
men in the lighters refused to empty 
the coal-tubs when they were swung 
over the side. A little later the gale 
warning signals were hoisted on the 
harbour-master’s flagstaff. Presently 
a tug came steaming towards us. Just 
in time she had come off for the 
lighters, which, lashed by spray, were 
bumping heavily against the ship’s 
side, and would soon have filled. As 
the tug came under the stern our mate 
hailed her skipper. 

“What about the Kaffirs?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Can you take them off ?”’ 

“Too dangerous, mister,’ the tug 
skipper yelled. ‘‘ You’ll have to put 
up with them. I'll be damned lucky 
if I get this lot safely inside the 
breakwaters.”’ 

The announcement brought great 
disappointment to the Kaffirs, for 
their week was up. They had collected 
their little bundles and their sticks, 
and were standing around grinning 
and chattering like a lot of happy 
schoolboys just off for a holiday. 
Silently they made for the main- 
hatch, which had been covered, and 
sat on it, their heads drooped between 
their shoulders—pictures of gloom and 
depression. We were disappointed 
too; for, owing to the scarcity of 
fresh water and lack of washing 
facilities, they were usually unpleas- 
antly odoriferous by the time Saturday 
came round. Very skilfully the skipper 
manceuvred his tug and got the two 
labouring lighters in tow, but before 
he pushed off he shouted a warning to 
the mate. 

‘“* You'd better look to your ground 
tackle, mister,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’re in 
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for something extra special in the way 
of south-easters. I wouldn’t wonder 
if it’s a black one.”’ 

“Thanks; I’m just going to give 
her more chain,’’ the mate replied. 

South-easters were well classified 
in that benighted bay, generally in 
accordance with the amount of in- 
convenience they caused. There were 
moderate ones, fresh ones, and strong 
ones—and there were black ones, 
usually mentioned with bated breath. 
Evidently the men who used the 
port were expecting a black one. 
Lighters were being towed away from 
every ship, and presently all the little 
vessels afloat in the bay—tugs, tenders, 
lighters, and fishing-boats under sail 
—were making at their best speed for 
shelter behind the breakwaters close 
inshore. The last of them reached 
its haven; the face of the bay was 
deserted save for the deep-sea ships 
straining at their anchors. Then we 
saw a mast and a funnel lurching 
heavily through the spray, and became 
aware that a tug was coming out to us. 
We brightened up. Perhaps we were 
going to get rid of the Kaffirs after 
all, though how they could be trans- 
ferred to the tug we could not imagine. 
The wind and sea being dead ahead, 
there could be no sheltered lee-side. 
The tug ranged up on our starboard 
quarter, and as she drew close we 
could see that she had a passenger. 
Our captain stood on her spray- 
drenched foredeck, sometimes up to 
his knees in water, for she was taking 
it green over the bows. She came 
abreast of the main-hatch, and, with 
the aid of her engines, maintained an 
uneasy position about twenty feet off. 

** Swing out one of the cargo tubs 
and lower it down to me,”’ our old man 
shouted. 

The method of discharging coal was 
to hoist up the tubs by a fall amidships 
that led down the hatch ; then swing 
them out by another fall, led through 
a block at the lower yard-arm, which 
plumbed the lighters. Both falls were 
worked by the barrels of the donkey- 
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engine which jutted out from the 
sides of the donkey-house on deck. 
Soon one of the tubs was swung out 
till it was directly above the fore. 
deck of the plunging tug, whose skipper, 
engine-room telegraph in hand, was 
carefully watching the steering. 

“* Lower away,” he shouted. 

Down went the tub, to drop almost 
at our captain’s feet. Instantly it was 
seized by a couple of the tug’s hands 
and tipped over, while two other 
hands unceremoniously bundled the 
old man into it. 

“Hoist away, 
skipper yelled. 

Round went the barrel of the 
donkey-engine ; up came the tub above 
the level of the rail. I felt indignant 
and ashamed; to me it was simply 
incredible that our venerable and 
extremely dignified old man should 
be thus slung on board, like so much 
ballast, in a tub grimy with coal dust. 
I did not understand, then, the in- 
grained fidelity and overpowering sense 
of responsibility that are characteristic 
of the British shipmaster ; nor know 
that practically nothing short of death 
would keep him off his ship when she 
was in danger. The midship fall took 
the strain; the tub swung inboard 
and was deposited safely on the 
main-deck. 

““Have you given her any more 
chain, mister?” the captain asked 
from the tub. 

“Yes, sif; she’s got sixty fathoms 
out on each,’’ the mate answered. 

“Good! We'll give her another 
fifteen fathoms on each, then we'll 
get the spring on the cables right 
away. Help me out.” 

From the tug there came an 
interruption. 

“Hi! mister, put your tub over 
again,” the skipper yelled. ‘“‘ I’ve got 
some sides of trek ox for your Kaffirs.” 

Again the tub was lowered on to 
the tug’s deck, but this time it was 
filled with meat. With a final farewell 
toot on her whistle the tug sheered 
off, and, aided by wind and sea, made 
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off at full speed for the shelter of the 
breakwater. 

“Lay along for’a’d, all hands, and 
get the spring up out of the *tween- 
decks,’’ the mate shouted. 

The spring was a coir towing hawser, 
eighteen inches in circumference, and 
getting it up on deck out of the 
‘tween-decks was going to be a heavy 
job. Spray was flying over the 
forecastle-head and drenching the fore- 
hatch, but two of the covers were 
taken off the after-end of it, and, with 
the aid of a tackle, one end of the 
spring was got up on deck. Painfully 
we hauled it up, yard by yard; then 
found ourselves reinforced by a crowd 
of lusty, grinning, capering Kaffirs. 
It seems that as strong drink is to a 
dipsomaniac, or his pipe to one addicted 
to opium, so is meat to certain sections 
of the Bantu race, and these men 
must have belonged to some such 
section; for the sight of the beef 
brought off by the tug had banished 
depression and put fresh heart into 
them. Once again they had surplus 
energy to expend. 

Under the forecastle-head there were 
two forecastles—one for the port 
watch, the other for the starboard— 
and between them was the great wind- 
lass with the heavy chain cables 
leading from it out through the hawse- 
pipes. Immediately abaft it were 
the spurling-pipes, up which the cables 
passed from the chain-locker below. 
It was time the spring, with its great 
resiliency, was on the cables ; for the 
plunging ship was tugging violently at 
her anchors and sparks were flying 
from the windlass, which was being 
jolted to such an extent that I feared 
it might be torn from its bed by the 
heavy iron links that stra‘ned and 
ground on it. Very carefully the mate 
and the carpenter eased the brakes 
and allowed the barrels to revolve 
until seventy-five fathoms of cable 
were out on both anchors; then we 
lashed the ends of the spring, in which 
there were heavy iron thimbles, to 
the cables just forward of the wind- 
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lass, and made the bight of it well 
fast around the foremast. A few 
more links were allowed to run out so 
that the spring took the strain off the 
windlass. 

“Screw her up at that, chips,” the 
mate said to the carpenter. ‘“‘ That’ll 
hold her till all’s blue.” 

It was time for our evening meal, 
so we went off to cabin, half-deck, and 
forecastle. Sheltered by the break of 
the forecastle-head, the Kaffirs were 
getting their strong white teeth well 
into great chunks of half-cooked beef. 
The problem now was what to do with 
them; for obviously they could not 
remain on a deck that was continually 
lashed by heavy spray. The mate 
decided to let them have the use of 
the after ’tween-decks, so an old sail 
was spread on top of the coal and then 
they settled down. The tarpaulins 
were spread over the hatch, but the 
two after-covers were propped up so 
as to give some ventilation. 


We had time to look round the open 
roadstead before darkness set in, but 
we could not see very far. Whirling 
spray and driving rain shut out the 
shore and all but the nearest ships. 
When the gale broke there had been 
fourteen vessels in the bay—four 
steamers and ten sailing vessels—but 
we thought one of the steamers had 
got away; for we had heard a series of 
prolonged blasts on a steam whistle, 
as if a vessel were feeling her way sea- 
ward. Tho last blast, borne on the 
gale, seemed to come from well out to 
sea. The nearest of the anchored 
vessels was a wooden Nova Scotian 
barque called the Caribou, but we had 
nicknamed her the “ Fenian,” and 
hated her. On the previous Sunday 
morning—she had only arrived the day 
before—when the ships hoisted their 
flags at eight bells the “ Fenian ” had 
run up to the main truck a large bright- 
green flag with a golden harp in the 
centre of it. Now in those days most 
sailors believed that “ The Harp with- 
out the Crown ” of song and story was 
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the Irish rebel flag, and, moreover, that 
the flying of it was illegal. We thought 
it had been hoisted in a spirit of sedi- 
tion, and the mate, who was very 
indignant, evidently thought the same. 

“It’s a pity one of our warships 
doesn’t drop in here from Simons- 
town,’ he growled as soon as he 
noticed the flag. ‘‘He would soon 
have that damned rag down out of 
that.”’ 

From Peter, the senior apprentice, 
down to the first voyager, myself, we 
were a patriotic lot in that half-deck ; 
in fact it would be more correct to 
state that we were an enthusiastic 
crowd .of young jingoes, and we 
brooded over the supposed insult. 

**Tt must be intentional, for she’s 
got the smallest and dirtiest Red Ensign 
I ever saw at her peak by way of 
contrast,’’ Peter declared indignantly. 
“If we were in a civilised port where 
we could hire a boat we could go 
across this afternoon while they’re 
all dozing and pinch the ruddy thing 
before they knew what was happening. 


We could easily nip aboard by the 
chain-plates in the way of the main- 
mast.”’ 

With eyes that were still unfriendly 


we watched the ‘‘Fenian’’ as she 
pitched and plunged and strained at 
her anchors. Down her long jibboom 
would go till it seemed to stab into the 
steep waves running in from seaward, 
and her bows were almost buried ; then 
up skyward her head would sweep 
while the sea poured out of her hawse- 
pipes and her cables straightened out 
ahead till they became rigid iron bars, 
each about a hundred yards long. 
Loaded though she was we could 
actually see her coppered fore-foot 
when she rose. We wondered how 
long chains manufactured by men 
could bear that terrific strain; and 
the knowledge that our own cables 
were being put to the same supreme 
test did not make us any happier. 
From beyond her there came the 
sound of another steam whistle, and 
through the rain, which had moment- 
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arily thinned, we saw the long, lov, 
black cloud of smoke left by one more 
steamer struggling to reach safety in 
the open sea. 

On our way along to the half-deck 
after doing a small job on the poop 
I happened to glance down the after 
hatchway under the propped-up tar. 
paulin, and what I saw brought me 
up all standing. A Kaffir, balancing 
himself on the loose coal, was smoking 
a pipe, and from farther forward there 
came the glow of two more pipes. 
Young though I was I appreciated 
the situation at once, my wits being 
sharpened by an unmistakable smell 
of coal gas which mingled with the 
all-pervading stench of Kaffir. I ran 
aft like a hare and burst into the 
mate’s room. 

“Good God!” he cried in horror. 
** Run for’a’d and get hold of Prester 
John. You'll probably find him in one 
of the fo’c’sles.”’ 

It was in the galley, where he was 
sitting in front of the fire, that | 
found the converted Basuto whom 
everyone called Prester John, talking 
to our own negro cook. He was the 
foreman of the Kaffirs: a huge, fine- 
looking, powerful native who ruled 
his men with a rod of iron, aided bya 
stout knobkerry. He was out of the 
galley in a couple of seconds, and 
beat me in the race aft. He ducked 
under the tarpaulin and descended 
the iron ladder at the after-end of 
the hatch so swiftly that he seemed to 
drop right down on the coal eight 
feet below. A vicious kick in the pit 
of the stomach doubled up the nearest 
Kaffir; the pipe dropped out of his 
hand, but was caught by the foreman 
before it reached the coal. The glow 
from the other pipes went out as if 
by magic ; then Prester John shouted 
fiercely for two full minutes without 
pausing for breath, and the words he 
used must have been blood-curdling. 
Then he came up on deck to face 4 
very angry mate. 

** Are these men crazy ?”’ the mate 
demanded furiously. 
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, just dam’-fool black 

“We'll go below and take away 
every box of matches off them,’’ the 
mate said. 

“T hope the party won’t include 
me,’ 1 muttered to myself. 

“Too late, baas, too late,’’ the fore- 
man said. ‘*‘ You should ’ave done 
that before they went down there. 
You won’t find a match now. I'll go 
down there an’ sleep with them, but 
to make sure one of your boys should 
look down now an’ then.”’ 

“And that will be a nice sweet- 
scented job, I don’t think,’’ Peter said 
when I told him. 

Soon after that we were told that 
we were to go on sea watches at eight 
o'clock. Borne on the gale the chimes 
of the big bell forward when eight 
bells were struck on it seemed to come 
from just outside the half-deck instead 
of from nearly two hundred feet away. 
Peter and I, the two apprentices in 
the port watch, went on to the poop 
and reported to the mate, who was 


sheltering from the driving spray at 
the top of the companionway. He 
ordered us to take shelter abaft 
the half-deck—the after deck-house— 
where we could hear him if he whistled 
for us, and could also keep an eye on 


the deep-sea lead-line. It was no 
longer possible to watch bearings, so 
the heavy deep-sea lead had been 
dropped on the bottom with the line 
well slack. So long as the line hung 
up and down the ship was not dragging 
her anchors; if it trended ahead she 
was. We had also the job of keeping 
an eye on the Kaffirs below, and that 
‘became more trying to the nostrils, 
and the stomach, every time we lifted 
the tarpaulins to look down. 

The violence of the pitching in- 
creased. Aloft, like a chorus of 
demons, the gale howled, wailed, and 
shrieked through the naked rigging. 
From astern there came occasionally 
@ duller but more menacing sound— 
the roaring of surf. Regularly the 
revolving beam from the Port Eliza- 
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beth Lighthouse swept round and 
illuminated the bay like a searchlight, 
and between the squalls we followed 
its course. Throughout the watch we 
only saw three vessels: a large, bril- 
liantly lighted passenger steamer out 
on our starboard quarter; a Welsh 
barque, with the almost unpronounces 
able name of Llanfullin, nearly dead 
astern ; and the sorely tried ‘“‘ Fenian,” 
hanging on grimly out on our port 
beam. There had been a large cargo 
steamer lying ahead of us before the 
gale broke, but we did not see her, 
and, to be truthful, we did not try. 
No eyes could look into that driving 
salt spray for more than a few seconds. 

At ten o’clock we were called from 
the lee of the deck-house, and went 
along with the mate to have a look at 
the windlass. We had to fight the 
wind to get forward along the main- 
deck, but we reached the forecastle 
to find that the seas were pouring over 
the plunging bows in cascades, and we 
had to pass through a small waterfall 
dropping from the forecastle-head 
above before we got to the sheltered 
windlass. By the light of the storm- 
lantern which Peter carried we could 
see that it was comparatively quiet ; 
the spring was taking the weight off 
it, but the spring was being tortured. 
As the ship’s head dropped down- 
ward the sea flowed in through the 
hawse-pipes, and the spring slackened ; 
then her bows would rise with a quick 
dislodging jerk, and the great coir 
rope tautened and stretched till the 
water was wrung out of it by the 
terrific strain. The agonised groaning 
and creaking of it, echoing weirdly 
round that confined space, frightened 
me, and I expected to see it part in 
quivering strands before my eyes. 
The mate seemed to be happy about 
it, however; and, after all, the 
spring was new, because, the ship being 
on her first voyage, it had never been 
used before. 

We got out on to the open main- 
deck again, and stared aloft at the 
four tall masts with six great yards 
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lying across three of them. Though 
those yards were braced up as sharp 
as they could be, the wind pressure 
on them was tremendous. Half a 
‘century before, when ships were a 
third the size and crews were twice 
as large, half of those yards and the 
.-topgallant masts would have been sent 
down when the storm first threatened. 
‘In an old sailing man-of-war, not only 
would the yards have been down, but 
nothing would have remained aloft 
save the lower-masts. Our four-masted 
barque of 2500 tons net had a crew of 
‘thirty, and to have stripped her down 
would have taken us a month. 

We returned to our post and sat 
down on the forward end of the after- 
hatch, getting up every now and then 
to peer round the corner of the deck- 
house or go to the rail to feel the 
lead-line. It was hanging up and 
down; she was not dragging her 
anchors—yet. Shortly after eleven a 
rocket soared skyward, a distress 


signal from some vessel out to the 
northward. I went on to the poop 


and reported it to the mate. 

**T saw it,’’ he answered. ‘‘ There 
goes another, probably from the same 
ship. She’s the first to go, so far as 
we know, but she won’t be the last 
this night. There’ll be a few of them 
up on the beach before dawn.”’ 

I listened to the booming of the 
surf, and shuddered. It was terrible to 
think of unseen ships out there in the 
blackness of the night, helpless ships 
driving swiftly to their doom. Very 
soon the mate’s forecast was confirmed. 
From some vessel out on our port 
beam there flared up the flames made 
by a burning tar barrel—another recog- 
nised signal of distress. Five minutes 
later there came another rocket, this 
time from the vessel showing the- flare. 
She was much closer to the shore, 
obviously drifting rapidly. 

, I think it must be the ‘ Fenian,’ ”’ 
I said. 

““Serves him damned well right,’ 
said the uncompromising Peter. “‘ Hell! 
it’s blowing harder than ever.”’ 
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Soon after that eight bells were 
struck, and we were relieved. We went 
into the half-deck, took off our oilsking 
and sea-boots, and then turned in all 
standing. We hoped we should get 
our full watch below, but were very 
doubtful about it. Peter was most 
pessimistic. 

** We may not have to put our boots 
on again,’’ he said. 

“Why ?”’ I asked in surprise. 

**'We may find we've got to swim 
for it.’’ 

The thought did not keep us awake 
very long. We had been on deck since 
six o’clock in the morning, and most 
of the time we had been buffeted by 
the gale, so we dropped off as if we 
were dead. I seemed to have been 
asleep about ten minutes—really it 
was nearly three and a half hours— 
when we both sat up with a jerk. 
The ship was shuddering as if she were 
already in the breakers, and we could 
hear the cables thundering out through 
the hawse-pipes. 

“Something wrong for’a’d,”’ Peter 
cried. ‘‘ Come on.”’ 

It took us about two minutes to 
haul on oilskins and sea-boots, and get 
out on deck to find that the wind had 
risen to hurricane strength. It caught 
me before I could get hold of anything 
to steady me, and whirled me aft till! 
was brought up heavily against the 
break of the poop. Peter shouted to 
me from the starboard rail, where he 
was hanging on to a belaying-pin, and 
together we crawled forward. We 
found all hands clustered abaft the 
break of the forecastle-head, where 
they were partly sheltered. Even 
the captain and mate had got there 
before us. From the space round the 
windlass, enclosed on three sides, 
there came the fiendish din of heavy 
cables leaping madly over the windlass 
barrels and rattling out through the 
hawse-pipes. The noise died down; 
by that time there must have been 
a lot of slack cable lying on the 
bottom. 

“Both parts of the spring must 
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have carried away sir, and the friction 
gear won't hold,”’ the mate said. 

“T’m afraid the windlass is smashed, 
mister,’ the captain answered. 

The ship, drifting rapidly backward, 
picked up the slack of the cables, and 
again they went roaring out. Not a 
word could be heard for the din, and 
to go near the windlass might have 
meant death. I found myself wonder- 
ing what would happen when the 
last of the cables came up the spurling- 
pipes out of the chain-locker. I had 
only been three months at sea, and 
had no idea how the inboard ends of 
cables were secured ; and, strange as 
it may seem, few of the more experi- 
enced seamen on board could have 
told me. One of the able seamen 
confessed to me later that he did not 
even know the ends of cables were 
secured ; he had never thought of it. 
The reason for this ignorance was 
fairly simple. During the course of a 
vessel’s usual service her chain-locker 
was only emptied during one of her 
periodical surveys, when the cables 
were hove up out of it and flaked 
down on the bottom of the dry-dock 
for inspection ; and generally at such 
a time she was in the hands of the 
contractors with none of her crew 
standing by her. In this wild moment 
of supreme crisis, when the fate of the 
ship and all her hands depended on it, 
only one soul on board knew definitely 
that the ends of the cables were 
secured and how—but he happened to 
be the right man who was in the right 
place at the right time. Again the 
cables were still, and speech could be 
heard. The mate spoke, and we knew 


‘he was acutely anxious, for there was 


a strange tremble in his voice. 

“If those cables are fastened with 
wire seizings, as they often are, sir, 
we're finished,” he said. ‘‘ They'll 
snap like carrots.”’ 

“ They’re not, mister ; I saw to that,”’ 
the old man said quietly. ‘‘ They’re 
securely shackled to the keelson.”’ 

He had superintended the building 
of the ship, and had been thoroughly 
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conscientious about it. Again the 
cables leapt out, but I felt that little 
of them remained in the chain-locker. 
I was right. The rattling ceased : 
stopped, as it seemed, by a clap like 
thunder, and the whole ship trembled. 
We marvelled that the violence of the 
shock had not pulled the bows right 
out of her. She ceased to shudder and 
resumed her regular plunging. 

“Bring the lantern,’ the captain 
shouted. 

Peter carried the lantern through 
the cascade still pouring down from the 
forecastle-head, and I went with him. 
Obviously the windlass was useless ; 
the barrels just moved loosely to the 
quiverings of the cables lying over 
them. The old man seemed to be 
satisfied, however. I saw him pointing 
out to the mate the sharp nip just 
abaft the windlass, where one of the 
cables passed through the deck on its 
way down to the chain-locker, as if 
he hoped that would take most of the 
strain off the keelson down in the 
bottom of the ship. 

** Well, that’s that,’’ he said serenely. 
**T don’t think she can possibly drag 
with over a hundred and twenty 
fathoms out on each anchor. She 
shouldn’t part the cables either ; 
they’re brand-new.”’ 

It certainly seemed impossible that 
she could even raise two heavy chain- ~ 
cables, each well over two hundred 
yards long, out of the water, let alone 
break them ; but when we listened to 
the roar of the wind, felt the tremendous: 
pressure of the waves on the bows, and 
thought of the two vessels we had 
already seen showing distress signals, 
we could not help feeling uneasy. 
Two more vessels had broken adrift 
during the middle watch, we were 
told. It was long past four o’clock, so 
Peter and I again had the watch on 
deck. We went back to our sheltered 
spot abaft the half-deck, having had 
instructions from the mate to watch 
the lead-line carefully. 

“* Not that we can do anything if she 
does drag,”’ he said. 
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We could do nothing! That was 
the awful fact that almost plunged 
us into despair. We felt that fear 
could never get a grip on us if only 
we could put up a struggle, no matter 
how hopeless; yet all we could do, 
the only action we could take, was to 
watch the lead-line, knowing that we 
were serving no useful purpose in 
doing so. Nevertheless we did watch 
the lead-line; never had a lead-line 
been more carefully watched or handled. 
We could not keep away from it. At 
first our visits to the rail, made about 
every two minutes, were fraught 
with grim suspense. We dreaded the 
sight of the lead-line stretching out 
ahead, taut as a bar, to where the 
great fifty-six pound lead lay on the 
bottom. Then, as time after time the 
comforting slack line told us _ the 
cables were still unbroken, our spirits 
rose—and dawn would soon be with 
us. That dawn, for which we had 
waited so long, came at last, such as 
it was. It merely changed the black 
of the night into a dark grey, and 
with it the gale seemed to attain its 
greatest fury. 

The spectacle revealed by the grow- 
ing light was a wild and terrifying one. 
Overhead great jagged masses of 
black cloud were tearing past the 
trucks at lightning speed. The sur- 
face of the bay was corrugated into 
steep snow-capped ridges, with their 
summits being torn off into spray ; 
and everything in sea and sky seemed 
to be hurtling, irresistibly, in a swiftly 
moving avalanche, straight for the 
shore. But of the objects in the path 
of the avalanche we could only see 
two. The first we noticed was the 
large passenger steamer, much closer 
by reason of the extra scope of chain 
we had out. She was riding to a single 
anchor, but, of course, had not got 
our immense leverage aloft, and was 
probably moving her engines ahead 
to take the strain off cable and wind- 
lass. We turned our gaze to port, and 
there, yawing and sheering wildly to 
her cables, with spray flying right 
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over her fore-topsail yards, was the 
**Fenian.’’ Obviously the distress 
signals had not come from her; but 
there had been a Swedish barquenting 
quite close to her, and the barquentine 
was not there now. No need to wonder 
where she was; the booming surf 
supplied the answer. I looked aft and 
saw the mate hanging on to one of 
the starboard jigger backstays and 
staring down into the sea. We moved 
out to the side, and there, twenty 
yards away, a long iron bar was 
cutting through the liquid ridges, 
We craned our heads out over the 
sea, and saw a jibboom, a figurehead, 
and a name. When our cables had 
run out we had drifted close to the 
Llanfullin, and this was the first time 
anyone had seen her. She sheered 
out on to the quarter, and we saw 
a man on her forecastle-head. He was 
shaking his fist at us, evidently ex- 
pressing strong disapproval of our 
proximity. 

The tarpaulin at the end of the 
after-hatch was lifted, and from under 
it there emerged the woolly head of 
Prester John. The Kaffirs below were 
awake ; we could hear them coughing, 
chanting, and chattering. John looked 
around, not in fear but rather as if 
he knew all about south-easters, and 
was appraising this one ; then dropped 
on his knees in an attitude of prayer. 
He looked so grotesque, sliding about 
the wet heaving deck on his knees 
and trying to retain his balance, that 
we had to suppress our laughter—and 
were glad we did. There was some- 
thing very pathetic about that kneel- 
ing woolly-headed figure, but there 
was also a simple dignity no bishop 
could have excelled. He got on his 
feet and staggered towards us. 

‘Well, baas,’’ he said to Peter, 
“that’s the best I can do for you. 
If anything happens after this, ikona ; 
I’m goin’ below to tend my flock.” 

He lifted the tarpaulin and dis- 
appeared down the hatch, and a few 
minutes later a rain squall, so dense 
that we could not see twenty yards 
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through it, howled at the ship. It 
blotted out the Llanfullin, but we 
knew she was there, and the know- 
ledge brought fresh anxiety. We 
could not afford to drag very far now, 
so together we made for the lead- 
line, to find it still slack. A few 
minutes later we were examining it 
again, when we started simultaneously 
and gazed fearfully at each other. We 
had heard the unmistakable hiss of 
escaping steam. 

“God Almighty! she’s into us!” 
the mate shouted wildly. 

While he stamped on the deck with 
his heavy sea-boot to call the captain, 
whose room was just underneath, he 
was pointing out to port. Our eyes 
followed the directing hand, and saw 
the high bows of the steamer which 
had been hanging on to seaward of 
us. We could easily read her name, 
in white letters, on the port bow. 
She was under way, moving swiftly, 
and heading straight for our port 
quarter. Evidently she had got into 
such @ position that to have gone 
astern would have been fatal; all her 
captain could do was carry on at 
increased speed and trust to the 
helm to take her clear. We could 
hear the strident clanging of her 
engine-room telegraph. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that we had no time 
to call the others in the half-deck, or 
Prester John and his Kaffirs below. 
We were certain she would hit us, and 
she would have but for the leeway she 
was making. Travelling across the 
seend of the great seas her bow was 
swept clear of our counter—clear by 
six feet. Helped by the wind we 


’ Tushed along the poop to the taffrail, 


and as we leant out over it I felt I 
could almost touch her streaming 
hull. The dense black smoke pouring 
from her funnel was pounced on by 
the gale, and sent swirling to leeward 
in a long horizontal stream. Onward 
she thrashed till her bridge came 
abreast of us. Her captain stood 
by the helmsman, amidships, staring 
straight ahead. An officer was at 
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the bridge rail, his face, under his 
rain-battered sou’wester, set and rigid 
with anxiety. Twice in passing she 
brought up all standing, and her bow 
seemed to jump out of the water ; 
then she went on again. Her stern 
and splashing propeller came opposite 
us, and we could see that her rudder 
was hard over to starboard, trying to 
force her head to seaward and throw 
her counter clear of ours. The second 
officer waved frantically to an almost 
invisible bridge, signalling she was all 
clear aft. 

Within a few minutes from the 
time we first saw her she was only a 
smudge seen through the driving rain 
and spray. She was heading for 
safety, but she had left disaster in 
her wake. The squall passed on 
shoreward ; the gale still blew, but 
the rain had cleared away, and we 
could see that the departing steamer 
had cut both the Llanfullin’s cables 
and set her adrift. She had fallen off 
until she was broadside on to the wind 
and the great roaring combers, and 
was driving straight for the beach. 
By that time all hands in our ship 
were out on the main-deck, and I 
could hear their cries of horror. The 
captain had come up out of the com- 
panionway close to-where I was. 

“Terrible! terrible!”’ he 
repeating. 

I looked up at his face, and saw that 
he was not thinking of the Welsh 
barque; instead he was staring at 
the Caribou. There was something 
very far wrong with her; instead of 
riding head on to wind and sea she 
was heading in our direction, and I 
could see that both her cables had 
parted. Her starboard hawse-pipe was 
empty, showing that the chain had 
parted close to the windlass; the 
port cable was hanging straight up 
and down; she was already heeling 
dangerously. By that time we could 
see the beach. The height of the 
surf on it was unbelievable, and in that 
surf six vessels were already pounding 
themselves to pieces. Of the fourteen 


was 
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deep-sea craft that had been in the 
bay when the south-easter burst on 
it, only three remained at anchor— 
the mail steamer, still riding to a 
single anchor, our own vessel, and 


another Clyde-built four-masted barque - 


lying farther to the eastward. Three 
steamers had certainly tried to get 
to sea, and we hoped they had 
succeeded. Two barques were driving 
helplessly towards the beach. On the 
rising ground beyond the surf a crowd 
had gathered, and there must have 
been men on the beach too; for we 
could see a breeches-buoy swinging 
towards the shore from one of the few 
masts that remained standing. The 
rocket brigade was at work. And 
heavens ! how it blew ! 

The drama of the two drifting 
barques, as they were inexorably 
driven towards the tortured surf, 
became so tense that the thumping 
of my heart was almost intolerable. 
The Llanfullin was nearest the beach, 
and we expected to see her crash into 
one of the wrecks at any moment. 
Then our attention was diverted to 
the Caribou. A tiny but ever-growing 
speck of dark canvas fluttered above 
her bowsprit. Up a stay it crept, and 
the significance of it dawned on us; 
those on board were trying to set the 
fore-topmast staysail to pay her head 
off before the wind. At the same time 
we saw two men crawling up her port 
main-rigging. Sorely buffeted by the 
gale, they mounted, ratline by ratline, 
and eventually laid out on the lower 
topsail yard. They were casting off 
the gaskets that held the furled sail 
to the yard. Bluenose mates were 
usually superb seamen, and, moreover, 
they were notoriously handy with 
their heavy sea-boots or belaying-pins ; 
and it certainly took both seamanship 
and drive to get even two sails set 
under such conditions. 

The intention of the captain of the 
** Fenian ’’ was now plain; he meant 
to pick out a clear spot on the beach 
and, if possible, drive his barque at 
it, end on. She paid right off before 
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the wind ;. the narrow, straining strip 
of lower topsail filled, and she gathered 
headway. With the gale and the 
great seas urging her on she must have 
been making ten knots. A moment 
later disaster overwhelmed the Llan. 
fullin; she took the surf broadside 
on and went right over on her beam. 
ends. Her lower yard-arms must 
have been resting on the beach, and 
we could see_her pink-painted lower 
plates right down to her keel. A great 
comber rushed in, picked her up on 
its crest, then dumped her down 
again. The savage brutality staggered 
us. Wave after towering wave rushed 
at her, threw her upward, crashed her 
down again, then ran right over her. 
Her spars soon formed grotesque 
angles. Before our gasps of horror had 
died on our lips we were gasping again ; 
the Caribou had got directly between us 
and the Welsh barque, and seemed 
likely to smash into her. As we 
watched, almost speechless with sus- 
pense, there was a diversion. From 
the after-hatch there rose a burst of 
Kaffir song, a great, full-throated 
chorus. It seemed as if daylight 
had at last penetrated to the ’tween- 
decks, and the unfortunate natives 
down there were heralding the dawn 
of a new day. 

A minute later we could see the 
weather yard-arms of the Llanfullin 
sticking out of the surf; then most 
of the hull as the sea washed back 
from her. As far as we could discern, 
the surf on the beach to the southward 
of her was clear of wrecks, and it was 
towards this strip of beach that the 
Caribou was heading. She was almost 
there; any moment now! The beach 
there seemed to be more shelving, and 
she did not reach the worst of the 
surf. She grounded with a force that 
jerked the three topmasts right out 
of her, and sent the yards on them 
fiying in all directions ; and then she 
lay upright, partly dismasted, but 
comparatively safe—the result of a 
great feat of seamanship. We cheered 
wildly, and Peter’s cheers were the 
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joudest of all. Yes, even the ranks of 


Tuscany... 


After that, as if satisfied that the 
three objects remaining in its path 
were immovable, the storm lessened 
in fury. The wind went round to the 
south and the bay was more sheltered. 
Gradually the running waves became 
smaller, and the sting went out. of 
them. By breakfast-time the surf on 
the beach had died down considerably, 
and we could get a clear picture of the 
disaster. The wooden barquentine 
which had been lying just beyond the 
“Fenian’’ had been driven farthest 
up the beach and was beginning to 
break up. The foreshore was littered 
with wreckage; masts, yards, and 
smashed boats were washing about 
in the breakers. Rescue work was still 
going on. The breeches-buoy was in 
action again ; the port lifeboat was lying 
alongside one wreck, and other boats, 
manned by Malays, were moving about. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon the 
sea had gone down to such an extent 
that the tug which came off for the 
Kaffirs was able to lie alongside. 
They had been allowed on deck during 
the forenoon and had never taken 
their eyes off the breakwaters. When 
they saw the tug they raised a trium- 
phal chant, and did what Prester John 
called a dance of victory over the 
elements. They were still chanting 
when they passed down into the tug, 
carrying their sticks and bundles. 
The mate leaned on the rail and 
talked to the skipper of the tug. 

“Terrible weather you keep here,” 
he said. 


.o “Yes, it gets a bit blustering at 


times,” the skipper answered, ‘ but 
you should have seen the black south- 
easter of ’eighty-eight. That was a 
real snorter, if you like. It cleared the 
bay absolutely ; didn’t leave a damned 
thing.”’ 
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**So that wasn’t a real snorter,’’ I 
said to Peter when we got into the 
the half-deck. 

**Maybe it wasn’t, my son,” Peter 
answered drily, “‘ but it wasn’t exactly 
a gentle zephyr, either.”’ 

Next morning the tug brought off 
a fresh lot of Kaffirs, and the work of 
discharging was resumed. One after 
the other the steamers which had put 
to sea returned, and we were glad to 
see them. The captain went ashore 
to see about getting the windlass 
repaired. He returned about five, 
and shortly after came up on the poop 
to talk to the mate. I was up there 
polishing the binnacle, and heard the 
conversation. 

** All Port Elizabeth is talking about 
the Caribou and her master’s seaman- 
ship,’ the captain said. ‘‘ The Port 
Authorities reckon they’ll get her off 
next spring tides. She’s not much 
damaged, and her cargo isn’t damaged 
at all. They’re not sure about the 
Welsh barque—I can’t pronounce her 
name yet, and I’ve been hearing the 
damned thing all day—but all the 
others are total wrecks. They don’t 
know yet how many have been 
drowned.”’ 

**There would have been a good 
many more if they hadn’t got sail on 
the Caribou,’ the mate said with 
what seemed to be grudging admiration. 

“Yes; nice fellow, the captain of 
the Caribou; we had lunch together.” 

** Did he tell you why he flew ‘ The 
Harp without the Crown ’ last Sunday, 
sir ?’’ the mate asked slyly. 

“He did, mister,’ the captain 
answered, and there was a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ We were pulling 
his leg in the back parlour of the 
ship-chandlers, and he advised us to 
have our eyesight tested. It’s the 
company’s house flag, and the harp 
on it isn’t a harp at all. It’s the 
head of a reindeer.”’ 
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IX. ROMMEL ATTACKS. 


Ir was just at daybreak on the 
4th March that our outposts reported 
enemy troops advancing. A platoon 
of our company had been pushed out 
in front to give the enemy the impres- 
sion that we were still holding the 
forward positions, and to ensure by 
firing on them that they opened out 
for the final attack in the area of our 
old positions which were now closely 
covered by fire from artillery machine- 
guns and mortars. This platoon was 
now engaging the enemy, and we could 
hear the Bren guns rattling. 

I had left Company H.Q. to take 
over a forward ‘platoon which was 
dug in on a hill to the left of our main 
positions. We had been warned that 
the enemy would probably infiltrate 
through our thinly extended line, and 
were prepared in each platoon locality 
for a three-day siege. It was intended 
that the main battle should take place 
on the wide plain well behind our 
positions, where an ideal ‘killing- 
ground’ had been chosen. We had 
ammunition and food for three days 
dug in round the section posts, and in 
our deep trenches we felt quite con- 
fident that we could hold out and 
beat off any attempts to take our 
positions by assault. This kind of 
war was a novelty to us; up to the 
present time we had always been the 
ones out in the open, being shot up 
as we advanced; and now we were 
comfortably settled in our deep holes 
with nothing to do but shoot at the 
advancing hordes of green and khaki- 
clad men. I made a last dash round 
the section posts, and as I reached 
my own hole, which as usual I was 
sharing with my batman, a burst of 
machine-gun fire swept over the crest 
of our hill. Owing to a rise in the 
ground in front of us, we could not 


see whether the battle plan had 
succeeded. (I learnt afterwards that 
it couldn’t have been more successful, 
The enemy fell right into the trap 
and rushed at our deserted forward 
positions, and, on realising they were 
empty, stood round bewildered ; the 
machine-guns opened up on them, 
and men fell like nine-pins. They did, 
however, make a rapid recovery, and, 
after pulling back behind a ridge, 
re-formed and advanced again.) During 
their advance the enemy had pushed 
their machine-gun teams forward, and 
these, having approached within three 
hundred yards of our new positions, 
had opened up to cover the advancing 
infantry. About half an hour after 
the first shots were fired the platoons 
which had been out in front returned 
without casualties and took up their 
prepared positions. They were followed 
almost immediately by the first wave 
of enemy infantry. 

These were a mixed bag of Germans 
in the khaki uniform of the Afrika 
Korps and Italians in their dark-green 
tunics. They advanced by sections 
in close formation, and offered an 
admirable target. I took over a 
Bren gun myself, and, shouting to 
the others to hold their fire, waited 
until they were within four hundred 
yards: then I gave the signal, and 
we let them have magazine after 
magazine. All along the front we 
could hear the Brens and rifles cracking. 
The enemy sections stopped, wavered, 
broke into a double and pushed on, 
stopped again, and finally dived for 
shelter among some scattered olive 
trees. They must have suffered terrible 
casualties. We reloaded and waited; 
there was a long pause; over on our 
left in the direction of Medenine we 
could hear what we guessed was 4 
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tank battle in progress, the deep 
rumbling of the tanks and the sharp 
crack of the six-pounders. The guns 
would flare into a fury, and then die 
down to an occasional shot. After 
about half an hour’s complete lull 
on our sector we heard the rattling of 
machine-guns and the crackle of rifles 
from the company on our left. We 
could see only the crest of the hill 
they were occupying, but knew at 
once that another attack was going in. 
There was still no sign of movement 
on our own front. Occasionally we 
spotted a single enemy soldier getting 
up and running doubled up from 
cover to cover. Our snipers kept 
continual watch, and winged quite a 
few of these. Then there was a roar 
overhead, and two planes screamed 
down, skimming the crest of the hill 
as they swooped up again; we could 
see the bombs falling, and immediately 
after there was a series of deafening 
explosions. The company on our 
right had caught the bombs right on 
its positions. I learnt after that they 
had had a few casualties, including 
killed. Shortly after, the enemy 
started to mortar our position. It 
was unpleasant, but not very effective ; 
for we were too well dug in to suffer 
from anything except a direct hit. 
The day dragged on, and though 
there were several false alarms the 
expected attack did not materialise, 
and by 5.30 P.m. in the evening there 
was almost complete silence along 
the whole of our battalion front. 
About 5.45 P.M. my company com- 
mander came across to me and said 
that it had been decided that I should 
lead a counter-attack against the 
enemy and drive them out of the 
wadi which had been our original 
Battalion H.Q., and in which the 
enemy were now collected. I was to 
have two tanks in support, and was 
not to go beyond the wadi. I was to 
take one platoon, and the rest of the 
company would give me covering fire. 
There was no time to ask questions, 
for zero hour had been fixed for 
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6 P.M.; but it did seem to me a very 
light force with which to launch a 
counter-attack. I barely had time 
to give out orders before we had 
to start. We crawled out of our 
trenches and formed up just behind 
the crest of the ridge in front of our 
position. I hastily disposed my small 
force, and lay down on my stomach, 
watching the hands of my watch 
moving towards six o’clock. Two 
minutes to go, and no sign of the two 
tanks! Another two minutes crept 
by, and still no tanks. The men were 
getting nervy, and so was I. Another 
half-minute ticked by . . . I knew that 
if the tanks were even on their way 
up I should be bound to hear them. 

It was no use waiting. I gave the 
signal, and we jumped up and 
advanced. The moment we showed 
ourselves over the crest of the ridge 
we were greeted by a hail of machine- 
gun bullets, but, by nothing short of a 
miracle, we did not have a single 
casualty, and in a few paces we were 
again covered by a fold in the ground. 
About two hundred yards half-right on 
a slight rise in the ground was a broken- 
down Arab hut. I knew it had been 
occupied during the afternoon by the 
enemy, and I detailed two men with 
hand-grenades to crawl up and blow 
them out. Meanwhile I continued to 
advance steadily. I heard the 
explosion of the grenades, and saw 
one German doubling hard down the 
dip behind the hut. Now we were 
on the next crest, and on our left 
there was the sound of heavy machine- 
gun firing. A few bullets were whistling 
past us, and one embedded itself in 
the ground just in front of me. One 
man was shot through the leg; then I 
saw in the distance on my left a 
crowd of khaki figures making towards 
our left-hand company’s positions. It 
flashed through my mind that the 
enemy had chosen the same time as 
we to launch an attack. There was 
no sign of any enemy on my immediate 
front, and those on my left offered 
an ideal target. I decided that this 
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was an occasion when it was per- 
missible to be diverted from one’s 
main objective. I halted and took 
cover against a broken stone wall 
which bordered a cultivated patch, 
and, wheeling my left-hand section 
round, pointed out the target and 
gave the order to open fire. For 
once I had field-glasses with me, 
and I followed the course of the 
bullets (every one in ten was tracer). 
I looked again at the khaki figures, 
and then realised to my horror that 
they were our own troops. I shouted 
cease fire and stared again. Yes, 
they were certainly our own men. 
I couldn’t think what they were doing, 
but decided that they must have 
launched a local attack and were now 
on their way back. We had only 
fired one burst, and from the course 
_of the tracers I reckoned that this 
burst had gone over their heads, so 
I hoped we had not inflicted any 
casualties. We advanced again, and 
then ran into heavy mortar fire. My 
sergeant was hit, and I decided to 
take cover in a shallow wadi. I was 
now only about fifty yards from the 
wadi that was my objective. 

The mortaring continued, but 
changed from heavy explosives to 
smoke. I peered over the edge and 
saw the ground rising in a gentle 
slope from the other side of our 
objective, and over this ground the 
enemy were pouring back in confusion. 
The machine-gunning had stopped, 
so we jumped up and rushed forward. 
We ran as hard as we could, stopping 
from time to time to fire at the retreat- 
ing enemy. The smoke from the 
smoke-bombs was pouring across our 
front, and we could only get occasional 
glimpses of our target through it. 
On reaching the wadi I realised it 
was hopeless to try and catch them up ; 
they had at least a four-hundred-yard 
start. I let the men fire into the thick 
smoke, and hoped that a few bullets 
would find a billet. The wadi itself 
was completely deserted except for 
the usual junk of battle. I re-formed 
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my platoon, and was just considering 
my next move when an officer from 
the right-hand company came up with 
a body of men. I asked him what he 
was doing; he told me that he had 
also had orders to attack at 6 P.m,, 
and that he was to coincide his attack 
with mine. He had started immedi. 
ately he saw me starting, and had been 
on my right throughout the advance, 
I was surprised that I had not been 
told of this when given my orders, 
We consulted each other, and decided 
that, as it was fast getting dark, there 
was nothing more to be done and we 
should make our way back to our 
companies independently. At that 
moment the two tanks arrived. | 
told them rather shortly that they 
were too late, but suggested that they 
patrol the length of the wadi in case 
any of the enemy were still lurking 
in it. The other officer went with 
them in order to guide them back 
afterwards, and I made my way back 
to Company H.Q. My total casualties 
were @ sergeant and two men wounded. 
On reporting back I was received with 
great relief. They had heard all the 
firing of our Brens, and had feared 
the worst. I gave an account of 
what had happened, stressing that 
the enemy had made no attempt to 
stop and fight. I was told then that 
the counter-attack had been launched 
by one platoon from each company, 
that the synchronisation had been bad, 
and that the extreme left company 
had started too soon, had met con- 
siderable opposition, and for lack of 
support had had to pull out. It was 
this company that I had fired on 
They must have started well before 
six o’clock ; for it was not five minute 
past six when I had first noticed them 
on their way back. The two tanks 
eventually came back, but one of 
them had a track blown off by blunder- 
ing into our own minefield. 

Thus ended Rommel’s much boosted 
attack; for all along the line he had 
been beaten off, and only at Medenine 
itself had his tanks succeeded i 
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infiltrating @ little way, to meet with 
terrible punishment from our tanks. 
From the stores left behind we won 
hundreds of packets of American 
cigarettes and chocolate which the 
Germans had recently taken from 
the Americans at Kassarine. These 


xX. PATROLS 


It was an hour later. I had only 
just finished supper when my company 
commander told me that I was to 
take a patrol out that night to find 
out what the enemy were doing and 
bring in any wounded or lost men 
whom they might have left behind. 
It was rather a shock to learn that 
I had to go out again so soon after 
the evening’s affair, and I asked and 
was granted permission to take out 
fresh men. In fact I had no trouble 
in getting volunteers. The news of 
the captured American cigarettes had 
got around, and was quite enough 
incentive for men who had been 
reduced to smoking cactus leaves for 
almost a week. 

I started out about 11 p.m. that 
night, there was a gentle rain falling, 
and we were wet through. It was a 
very dark night, and at first I could 
not find even the wadi until I dis- 
covered that I had happened to come 
on it at a spot where the banks sloped 
gently down into it, and had walked 
right across it without realising. We 
walked along the -whole length of it, 
as far as the boundaries of our battalion 
front, without seeing or hearing any- 
thing. There were a few rifles lying 
about and a carrier that we had 
had to abandon when we pulled out 
the day before. One of the men 
reported that he thought he had 
stepped on a partly buried body, 
but when we turned back we could 
not find the place. After an hour 
I gave it up and pushed out. towards 
the enemy lines. There were sounds 
of great transport activity, and from 
time to time Very lights shot up 
into the night. We went right up to 
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prizes were very welcome; for we 


had been reduced to cutting a ‘V’ 
cigarette into three and having a 
third of a cigarette in the morning, 
another third in the afternoon, and the 
last third after supper. The chocolate 
was an almost unheard-of luxury. 


AND KEEPS. 


their minefields, and after lying up 
listening for a while I decided to 
return. I got back about 3.30 a.m. 
and made a negative report. My 
company commander was frankly un- 
believing; my negative report just 
did not tally with the account I 
had given of my counter-attack. Then 
I had stated that we had fired on the 
retreating enemy, and, in spite of the 
smoke and growing dusk, were certain 
that we had inflicted casualties. Now 
we were asking him to believe that 
we could not find a single wounded 
man or even a corpse. I appreciated 
his difficulty in believing me; I could 
scarcely believe it myself, but facts 
were facts. The company commander 
decided to send out another officer 
with a fresh patrol. I was annoyed 
at this ; for it showed me too obviously 
that he thought I had not done my 
job; but there was nothing I could 
do about it, and I went back to my 
trench and tried to sleep. I was 
wet through, and it was now raining 
heavily and the bottom of my trench 
was already six inches deep in water. 
I lowered myself gingerly into the 
muddy bottom and felt the water 
seeping through my garments. Eventu- 
ally I did doze off, but only for half 
an hour, when I was awakened for 
‘stand-to.’ The sun came up strongly 
that morning, and I was soon dry 
again. The second patrol had returned 
just before stand-to, also with a 
negative report. I was relieved at 
this ; for if they had managed to find 
anything of interest it certainly would 
have looked as if I had not done 
my job. 

The C.O. came up after breakfast 
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and suggested that I should take a 
small patrol out again and have a 
search in daylight. I was not keen, 
for I was very tired and stiff ; however, 
I set off half an hour later. When I 
arrived at the wadi I found heaps 
of discarded kit left in the dug-outs 
which had been dug into the walls 
of the wadi. In one of these I found 
@ corpse, and farther along another 
three corpses which had been hastily 
buried and whose limbs were still 
protruding from the sand. I took 
regimental badges and papers off these 
bodies, and was about to return when 
I heard my name called. 

Climbing out of the wadi, I found 
the Assistant Carrier Officer with two 
German prisoners. I asked him where 
he had found them, and he replied 
that they were asleep in a dug-out in 
the wadi. I examined them, and 
saw that they were mere boys. They 
readily gave me all the particulars I 
asked. One told me that he was only 
sixteen years old and had been out 
in Africa less than three weeks. He 
had been training at a submarine 
school near Hamburg when he was 
suddenly ordered to join a draft of 
soldiers who were leaving for the 
‘front.’ He had had no training as a 
soldier apart from the training given 
in the Hitler Youth Movement, and 
had not been allowed even to say 
good-bye to his parents. He had 
not known which front he was going 
to, and he and his companions had 
been very relieved when they dis- 
covered they were not going to Russia. 
He thought it was a great mistake 
that the British and Germans were 
fighting each other; he knew many 
English people in Hamburg and liked 
them. Hamburg had been badly 
bombed, and work at the docks was 
almost at a standstill. He thought 
the British did not understand that 
the Germans were only fighting to 
defend Europe from the Bolshevists, 
and the British of all people should 
be fighting with the Germans for 
such a purpose. “ Would he have a 
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chance to explain this to the British 
authorities?” He was obviously 
genuine in his beliefs, and was, I think, 
a typical example of one of Hitler's 
dupes. He was quite glad to bea 
prisoner, and said he knew the British 
would treat him well, and when they 
discovered their . mistake, which he 
hoped would not be too late, he would 
readily volunteer to fight with them 
in the crusade against Bolshevism. 
In the following weeks we were to 
capture many boys like this, who 
had clearly been taught the line 
they were to take if captured. The 
Bolshevist menace and Britain’s ghastly 
mistake in fighting on the wrong side 
came out like a gramophone record, 
and scarcely varied in words and 
never in theme. The other boy was 
rather surly, and did not approve of his 
companion’s friendliness. There was 
little doubt that they were deserters. 

A further search revealed a large 
amount of stores and weapons which 
somehow we had missed the previous 
night: but I returned still puzzled 
about what had happened to the 
many wounded and killed there must 
have been along the battalion front 
as a result of the whole day’s fighting. 
It is still a mystery. 

That afternoon while I was trying 
to get a little sleep I had another 
visit from the C.O. This time he 
wanted me to take a platoon out and 
establish a keep about three and a half 
miles in front of our positions. From 
there I could patrol and generally 
keep an eye on the enemy’s move- 
ments. I set out that night with 
thirteen specially chosen men and an 
artillery observation officer with 4 
wireless truck. An Arab hut lay 
two hundred yards ahead on the top of 
a small hill. It was an ideal place from 
which to observe the enemy’s move- 
ments, but on the other hand it was 
@ very prominent feature and would 
certainly be under observation, and 
impossible for anyone to approach 
during daylight without being seen 
by the enemy. 
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I posted two men in the building 
and then took a small patrol forward 
to find out what the enemy were 
doing. Everything was very quiet, 
and we returned within an hour to 
our base. This keep was situated in 
a deep wadi which wound its way 
in continuous coils. The general direc- 
tio was from north to south—.e., 
from our lines to the enemy’s—but in 
my section there was a particularly 
wide coil which almost completed a 
circle. It was possible to lie hidden 
in here for days and move about quite 
freely; for unless enemy patrols 
chanced upon it by luck, they could 
walk past it within fifty yards without 
realising it was there at all. About 
two hundred yards to the right was a 
well-cultivated olive grove, and shortly 
after dawn we heard the sound of a 
motor starting up from that direction. 
We went out to investigate, and on 
arriving at the grove saw the fresh 
tracks of a vehicle already marked in 
the sand which was still wet from the 
morning dew. We had had the com- 
pany of the enemy within two hundred 
yards of us without knowing it. I 
trusted that they had been equally 
ignorant of our presence. There was 
little we could do during the day 
except keep watch. I spent an hour 
memorising every feature and recon- 
noitring a route of withdrawal in case 
we had to pull out in a hurry ; and then 
Ihad a much-needed sleep. 

In the afternoon I was awakened 
by the sound of shells exploding near 
us, and found to my amazement that 
they were coming from our own guns. 
I did not want to use the wireless if 


‘Feould avoid it ; for we were too near 


the enemy and it would draw their 
attention to our presence; but when 
@ shell landed within twenty yards of 
us I felt that this was too much of a 
good thing, and I asked the gunner 
officer to get on to his own battery. 
He did so, and spoke with some 
feeling. The shooting went on, how- 
éver, for another ten minutes, for- 
tunately without inflicting any 
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casualties on our party, though that 
was not the gunners’ fault. We 
learnt afterwards that a frantic message 
was sent round to stop the firing, and 
eventually it was traced to a unit 
who, blissfully ignorant of our presence, 
had chosen our olive grove for sighting 
tests. Either the shooting or our 
wireless had attracted the enemy’s 
attention; for an hour later, just 
before dusk, an enemy patrol twelve 
strong came out to investigate. 

I had a standing patrol out at 
the time, and the N.C.O. in charge 
was searching the front with his 
field-glasses when a bullet spat into 
the ground beside him. He went to 
ground and fired in the direction 
from which the bullet had come. It 
must have been a lucky shot; for a 
man broke from cover and disappeared 
quickly into the shrubs adjoining the 
olive grove. I never found out 
whether this lone sniper had any 
connection with the patrol or not; 
the latter was winding its way towards 


the olive grove, but was still about four 
hundred yards away. I decided to try 
and surround it in the olive grove. We 
got into position and watched it 
advancing. The enemy were making 
no attempt to advance in formation, 
but were trailing along one behind the 


other in a careless fashion. They 
disappeared from our view as they 
approached the grove, and I lost my 
chance to deal with them. I had 
forgotten about the comparatively 
deep dip on the far side. We heard 
them moving about in the grove and 
tried to stalk them, but it was growing 
dark and we couldn’t find them. It 
was clear that they were aware of 
our presence, for we heard them 
moving quickly away as we approached. 
This game went on for about half an 
hour, and then, fearing that I might 
be surprised in the rear if they had 
managed to get word back, I called 
off the hunt and returned to the 
wadi. Meanwhile the gunner officer 
had got word back to the battalion 
through his own battery, my direct 
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wireless connection having failed to 
get through. 

The Germans, who had got on to 
our wave-length, were deliberately 
damping our signals, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that I 
could hear the orders issued from the 
battalion. Apparently they wanted 
me to pull out at once, but I wasn’t 
quite sure and I had been given 
authority to use my own discretion 
in everything, therefore I decided to 
remain and try to find out more 
about the enemy’s intentions. I sent 
out a listening patrol a hundred yards 
ahead, and when it was dark enough 
pulled in: the observation post. We 
could still hear the patrol moving 
about in the olive grove, and I decided 
after consultation with the gunner 
officer to try and beat them out by 
getting our battery to shoot up the 
area of the olive grove. This was risky, 
for we ourselves were only two hundred 
yards at the most from the grove ; but I 
could not afford to allow the enemy to 
remain there during the night, par- 
ticularly as they were almost astride of 
our line of withdrawal. The gunner 
officer directed the firing, and the first 
shell landed about two hundred yards 
to ourright. Allsecrecy had now gone ; 
for his voice, as he spoke into the 
microphone, echoed out in the still 
evening air. The bracketing was most 
successful, and then they gave the 
grove a good plastering. We had one 
or two narrow shaves, but no one was 
hurt. We lay waiting for our quarry 
to break cover, but they made no 
move. After the shelling had finished 
we made another search of the grove ; 
it was now quite dark, but the birds 
had flown. They must have worked 
round and out the other side, the 
grove being too big for me to cover 
with the small force I had. 

All night we patrolled, and at 
3 A.M. a patrol returned to report 
signs of enemy movement on a fairly 
large scale. It was clear they were 
going to stage a dawn attack on us. 
Just at that moment a message came 
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through from the battalion ordering us 
to return at once. I had just decided 
that there was no point in remaining 
longer, for our positions had been 
taped by the enemy, so we filtered out 
noiselessly. I learnt afterwards that 
the position was attacked in strength 
at dawn, the knowledge coming to me 
by a strange coincidence, through a 
wounded German officer who was in 
the same casualty clearing station as I, 
and who had led the attack. He was 
wounded and captured a day later on 
another sector. 

Our return journey was uneventful 
until the very last lap. I was rather 
anxious about the noise the wireless 
truck made, and expected the enemy 
to open up on us every moment, but 
not a shot was fired. I parted with 
the gunner officer and his truck when 
about a mile or less from our own 
lines and then walked into disaster 
in the shape of a mine. I was told 
afterwards that it was actually I 
who stood on it; whether that be 
true or not I do not know, but just 
as our Own wire came in sight and I 
had turned round to the men following 
me and said, “ Well, we are safely 
back,’’ we were thrown to the ground 
by a loud explosion. I was completely 
stunned at first, and then realised 
that I was wounded. Eight out of 
the fourteen of my party were 
casualties. It was maddening to 
have come through all the dangers 
of the past two days only to be blown 
up at the home stretch. My wounds 
were not serious, though I had to be 
helped in, both legs being splattered 
with bits of shrapnel. I was quickly 
taken back to the R.A.P., where the 
doctor dressed the larger wounds. I 
was able to make a full report to the 
commanding officer and Intelligence 
officer before being taken back to the 
advanced dressing station. On the 
way back the road was shelled, and 
I had rather a fright; but we got 
through safely, and soon I was on the 
way back to Tripoli via the casualty 
clearing station. 
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XI. BEHIND THE BATTLE. 


I spent two nights at the casualty 
clearing station, and it was on the 
second night that the German officer 
was brought in who had led the patrol 
against me in the keep. He was quite 
a friendly chap, and as he was in the 
next bed to mine we started talking. 
I do not think the majority of inmates 
of the ward quite approved of this 
‘fraternising with the enemy,’ but 
apart from a genuine interest in the 
other side of the picture, which in 
this case was particularly interesting 
to me, I had found from experience 
that the best way to get information 
of value out of the enemy was to 
engage him in ordinary conversation, 
and my knowledge of German, bad 
though it was, had always proved a 
great advantage in this. 

I discussed in detail with the 
German officer the conditions prevail- 
ing during that last night in the 
keep. He told me they had been 
suspicious from the first night that 
we had a force of some kind in the 
vicinity of the olive grove, and in 
the morning two ambulances had 


‘come in and reported hearing our 


voices; then in the afternoon they 
had recorded our shelling of the area, 
and this had puzzled them consider- 
ably. The only explanation they 
could think of was that their own 
troops were there and had been 
discovered by one of our patrols, 
which, being too weak to deal with 
them, had reported the location to 
the artillery. There had been con- 
siderable confusion after the failure 
of Rommel’s attack, and whole 
platoons had got lost. 
also had trouble with conscripted 
Polish and Slovak elements, some of 
whom had taken the opportunity to 
desert. It was decided to send out 
a patrol at last light to investigate, 
and he had been chosen. Even when 
he had finally found us, he was not 
able to judge how large the force was, 
and had finally decided to return to 


They had 


his H.Q. and suggest a full-scale 
attack. He had mistaken our wireless 
truck for a tank, and it was decided 
to attack on a two-company scale. 
The attack had gone in at 5.30 a.m. 
(two hours after we had left), and, 
of course, had drawn a blank. The 
same morning he was transferred to 
the sector south of Medenine and had 
been captured, slightly wounded, on a 
patrol the same night. 

Apart from the natural interest this 
had for me, I considered it of some 
value to our Intelligence, and made a 
written report, which I sent back to 
the unit. A young gunner officer had 
been listening to our lengthy con- 
versation with growing disapproval, 
and at last could not contain himself 
any longer. ‘‘I wish you would shut 
up,’ he burst out; ‘it is a damned 
disgrace being so pally with a filthy 
Boche.’? I answered rather sharply, 
for I could see he had not followed the 
conversation. “If you have any 
complaint to make you know to 
whom to make it, otherwise I suggest 
you don’t interfere in matters you 
don’t understand.’’ He looked sheepish 
but sullen, and I realised on looking 
round that he had the sympathy of 
most of the ward. We often accuse 
the Germans of lack of imagination, 
but there is nothing to beat the 
stupidity of a certain type of English- 
man who allows his whole life and 
actions to be governed by that 
stupid sentence, “It’s not done.” 
I was angry too, because I feared 
the German- would understand, and 
I was anxious to carry on the con- 
versation later and lead it into more 
general matters concerning the war, 
when I hoped that I might pick up 
some really valuable information. Just 
then an elderly Scots major, who was 
rather more seriously wounded than 
the rest of us, remarked, ‘‘ Did you 
get any useful dope out of him ?”’ 
and grinned in a sympathetic manner. 
I returned the grin gratefully and 
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nodded, and then seeing that the 
German had dozed off, replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
and I would have got a lot more if 
that young idiot had more sense.”’ 
Two hours later I was carried back 
into an ambulance for the last stage 
of my journey to Tripoli. 

On arriving at Tripoli I was taken 
to the modern military hospital, built 
on high ground overlooking the town. 
It had only been completed in 1939, 
and was a very up-to-date establish- 
ment. The wards were large and airy, 
with specially designed sun windows 
and rolling shutters to keep out the 
glare. It had been run by a staff of 
nuns, who were still working there 
under the supervision of the R.A.M.C. 
They were nice little things, and I 
am afraid we teased them unceasingly 
when they came round making our 
beds and attending to our wants. 

The Germans had put the fear of 
death in them before leaving by 
telling them that the British were 
half animal and would assuredly 
murder or rape them. They had 
been found locked in their chapel in 
the hospital trembling with fright, 
and still even after a month could not 
quite get over their fear of us. 

While I was in hospital we had 
many air raids, and some of the 
bombs dropped dangerously near. The 
shutters rattled and vibrated from 
the noise of the guns and bombs, and 
we felt very helpless lying in bed 
wondering if the next one was going 
to blow us to bits. One night they 
hit an ammunition ship in the harbour, 
and the explosions continued through- 
out the night. We could see the red 
glow of the fires showing through the 
blackout shutters. 

After I had been in hospital ten 
days, and was just able to hobble 
about a little with the aid of sticks, 
news came through that the hospital 
was to be cleared of all but the most 
serious cases to make room for large 
numbers of new casualties. We ail 
knew what that meant: the attack 
on the Mareth Line was due. Those 
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of us who were to be moved were 
either being sent back to the base 
hospitals in Egypt or, if fit enough, 
to the transit camp at Tripoli, where 
we could convalesce. I was a border. 
line case, and the surgeon gave me 
my choice. I did not feel I was bad 
enough to be evacuated right back to 
Egypt, and I shuddered at the thought 
of hitch-hiking my way back from 
Alexandria to Mareth or perhaps 
beyond. Although I had no particular 
desire to be in the next battle, I was 
anxious to be in at the kill, and I 
reckoned that if I took a week’s con- 
valescence at the transit camp I 
would rejoin the battalion in time for 
the final advance on Tunis. Another 
officer from my battalion left the 
hospital with me, and we got a truck 
to take us to the transit camp. This 
camp lay about a mile and a half out 
of the town, and as it was on the 
main road there was plenty of trans- 
port available to take us in and out. 

We stayed here for five days. 
Nobody bothered about us, and if 
we had cared we could have stayed 
indefinitely. While we were at this 
transit camp we heard Churchill’s 
broadcast in which he announced 
the attack on the Mareth Line, and 
in which he gave the first plans for the 
creation of a new and better Britain 
after the war. On the sixth day we 
got hold of a truck, and with two other 
officers started back ‘ up the line.’ 

It was a fairly uneventful journey 
up the line again. The road was 
crammed with vehicles of all descrip- 
tions, and sometimes, for hours at 4 
time, we had to crawl along behind 4 
huge tank-carrier. We stopped the 
first night in a railway station at 
Zuara. The station yard had been 
turned into a R.A.S.C. depot, and 
trucks were continually coming and 
going, and we decided to push on and 
rejoin the battalion as soon as possible. 

The next day we moved off early. 
It was grand to be independent of 
convoys and be able to start and 
stop in one’s own time. We drove 
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all day, stopping only for short spells 
to ‘brew up.’ At Ben Gardane we 
stopped for the night at a transit 
camp. Even here we could get no 
authentic news. Everyone agreed 
that there had been a big action, and 
that it had not succeeded in getting 
us through the Mareth Line ; but after 
that stories varied so much as to be 
quite unreliable. 

At a transit camp just beyond 
Medenine we learnt that the front 
had moved forward about three miles, 
but that the frontal attack on the 
Mareth Line had failed mainly because 
it had not been possible to get the 
anti-tank guns over an anti-tank 
ditch in time to support the infantry. 
The latter, left almost unsupported, 
had had a terrible time, and eventually 
had to be withdrawn. Our own 
division had not been concerned in 
this attack. Our Divisional H.Q. 
was only a few miles away, and we 
decided to push on and rejoin our 
units that day. After a lot of searching 
we eventually found our ‘ B’ echelon 
which was brigaded, and we stopped 
the night there as the guests of the 
quartermaster and transport officer. 

The following morning we went to 
Battalion H.Q. and reported back. 
The battalion was in the line, but 
the enemy positions were out of 
small arms range. There was a little 
shelling from both sides, but on the 
whole everything was very quiet. The 
commanding officer was surprised to 
see me back so soon, but when he saw 
how badly I was limping he sent me to 
the doctor, who promptly ordered me 
back to ‘B” echelon for at least ten 


‘days. Most of the shrapnel had been 


left in my legs, and one piece was 
lodged behind my left knee, making it 
very stiff and painful to move, while 
& piece in the muscle of the right 
leg had caused my foot to go quite 
dead. I was not sorry to be left 
out of battle, for I was not feeling fit 
for any long marches. 

The next day the battalion advanced 
unopposed through the Mareth Line 
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which had held us up for over a 
month. Monty had sent the New 
Zealanders round on his famous. left 
hook, and the enemy, fearful of being 
surrounded, had fallen back to the 
Wadi Akarit by the town of Gabes. 

I followed up the battalion’ with 
*B.”’ echelon, passing through the 
area where the bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting had taken place a week before 
when our attack had failed for lack 
of tank and anti-tank gun support. 
Burial parties and salvage squads were 
already at work, and Arab looters 
were wandering over the battlefields 
grabbing anything of value in spite 
of the attempts of our salvage troops 
to drive them off with rifle-fire. These 
Arabs often blew themselves up by 
standing on mines or climbing over 
booby-trapped barbed wire or picking 
up red devils (Italian hand-grenades). 
No sympathy was lost on these vile 
vultures who descended on every 
battlefield immediately the action was 
over. 

The battalion moved up to an area 
about four miles east of the strong 
positions the enemy had taken up 
covering the ‘ Gabes Gap.’ Everyone 
knew that a big battle was impending. 

At the end of my first week at 
*B’ echelon I went up to see the 
doctor again. The signal officer had 
been captured the previous day while 
leading the advance party up to the 
positions we were going to occupy ; 
he had unfortunately overrun the 
positions and driven right into the 
enemy lines, where he had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to fight his way out. 
As an old signal officer, the com- 
manding officer wanted me to take 
over for the battle until he had the 
chance to look round for another. The 
doctor, however, said I was not fit and 
would not let me rejoin the battalion, so 
I made my way back to ‘ B’ echelon. 

That night I lay awake listening to 
the booming of the guns and the faint 
rattle of machine-guns. The battalion 
had moved up after dark and had 
attacked in the early hours of the 

M 
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morning. It was a strangely unpleasant 
feeling lying comfortably on a camp- 
bed, warm between the blankets, 
picturing one’s friends advancing into 
a hail of shells and bullets and wonder- 
ing who would be among the inevitable 
casualties. The quartermaster was 
lying at the other side of the tent. I 
knew he wasn’t asleep either, but I 
did not let on that I knew. On these 
occasions he always pretended to be 
the hardened old soldier who didn’t 
care a damn, and all evening he had 
been very irritable ; but I knew well 
enough that he was worrying to death 
about all the boys to whom he had 
spoken so sharply on any occasion 
they had tried to win anything out 
of him. I knew that when the first 
casualty returns came in he would be 
the first to grab them, and that he 
would feel the losses more deeply than 
any of us. Neither of us slept much 
that night; and early in the morn- 
ing the transport officer came back. 
Although his face was lined with strain 
and tiredness, he was joking about how 
he had not stopped to ask how things 
were going, but had dumped his 
loads and raced back as hard as he 
could. He told us how scared he had 
been, and how he had dodged ‘ going 
in’ himself whenever he could. I 
knew that all this nonsense was to 
avoid letting the quartermaster know 
who the casualties were. We all 
knew him for one of the coolest, most 
conscientious officers in the battalion, 
and one had only to look at his face 
to see that he had not stopped for a 
minute all night. I strolled out of 
the tent and he joined me shortly. 
‘*Well, who are they?’ I asked 
quietly. He replied just as quietly, 
‘** Signal officer, carrier officer, and 
carrier second-in-command killed,’’ and 
then gave a list of others he knew were 
killed or wounded. ‘‘ Don’t tell the 
quartermaster,” he added ; “‘ there may 
be some mistake, and it’s no use 


worrying him unnecessarily.’’ Inodded — 


and asked how the battle was going. 
**We are over the anti-tank ditch,” 
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he replied, ‘‘ but when I left the 
enemy were counter-attacking strongly, 
It will be tough going.” Then he 
was off again, good naturedly cursing 
his drivers for being so quick in loading 
up, so that he had to get back into it 
again so soon. God help those drivers, 
I thought, if they had not been ready 
for him. 

In the morning I listened to the 
news on the R.A.S.C. officer’s wireless, 
There was nothing to tell me how 
things were going, just ‘‘ Our forces 
are attacking and heavy fighting is in 
progress.’ I wondered if the people 
at home who were hearing that 
realised what it really meant. [| 
did not think they did. I could 
imagine many I knew switching on 
for the headlines and remarking over 
their breakfast, ‘‘ The Eighth are at 
it again—soon be in Tunis now,” 
and then they would turn their minds 
to their own little affairs which seemed 
so much more important. Some 
would care, though; those who had 
sons and husbands out there would be 
listening with a sickening feeling in 
their stomachs. ‘‘I wonder if he is in 
it. Oh, I do hope he is safe.”’ 

Later I learnt that ‘B’ echelon 
had already moved up beyond Gabes, 
and that our troops were through and 
well beyond the town. The battle 
had gone on well into the night, and 
then just before dawn the enemy 
had pulled out and retreated to Sfax. 
Already our battalion was half-way to 
Sfax in hot pursuit. I caught up with 
*B’ echelon camped at the side of 
the road. I had had to pass through 
the battlefield along narrow tracks 
which had been made through the 
minefields. The salvage and_ burial 
squads had not yet arrived, and the 
scene was one of utter desolation. 
Bodies lay about where they had 
fallen, half-destroyed guns and burnt 
out tanks were strewn about in utter 
confusion. Already the sweet sickly 
smell of death was thick in the aif, 
and I breathed a sigh of relief when 
we were finally through and on the 
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main road. Prisoners were still pour- 
ing back in endless columns to the 
P.0.W. cages. The Germans were a 
tired dispirited lot, some of whom 
raised their eyes to look with listless 
curiosity at the crowded trucks of 
Jocks which poured in a never-ending 
stream along the well-built road. We 
passed small groups of Italians who 
were trudging wearily along the road 
to give themselves up. They would 
go up to any officer or N.C.O. they 
could see and try to surrender, and 
would be brusquely ordered to carry on 
down the road unguarded and ignored. 

The next morning we started off 
early to catch up the battalion. News 
had come through that Sfax had fallen, 
and our troops were already half-way 
to Sousse. It looked as if all organised 
resistance had been broken, and we 
had visions of driving straight into 
Tunis. We passed for the first time 
groups of Americans who had come 
up from the south a few weeks before 
and had been attempting to drive into 
Gafsa. We stopped for breakfast by 
the roadside, and here occurred one 
of those tragedies of war which, 
because they happen outside the 
heat of battle, always seem so much 
worse. Our brigade supply officer 
was having breakfast leaning against 
a tree. I stopped to speak to him, 
and then, jumping back into my 
truck, started to drive to a point a 
hundred yards farther up the road 
where he had told me that our ‘B’ 
echelon H.Q. was. I had hardly 
left him when there was a loud 
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explosion. I saw people running; 
somehow I didn’t connect the explosion 
with him, and, anxious to get my 
truck off the road to clear the way 
for the traffic going through, I carried 
on. When I arrived at ‘B’ echelon 
H.Q. I saw a group staring back 
along the road, and the quartermaster 
said, ‘‘I think a mine has just gone 
off.’’ A truck raced by, and soon an 
ambulance came racing up. I went 
across and found that the supply 
officer’s batman in the process of 
handing him his breakfast had stepped 
on a mine, killing his officer and 
seriously wounding himself. This 
incident cast a gloom over us all and 
damped our high spirits, but so 
resilient are one’s feelings in war that 
within an hour, when we were on the 
road again, we had almost forgotten 
about it. The road was littered with’ 
enemy trucks and guns which had 
been hastily pushed to the sides. 
Every bridge or bend in the road had 
a destroyed gun or tank where the 
enemy had tried desperately to hold 
up our advance to give their main 
body time to get away. We drove 
all day and caught up with the 
battalion some twenty miles from 
Sfax. Other units had gone through 
us, and we had been pulled out for a 
rest and reorganisation. Our casualties 
had been heavy, though fortunately 
mainly in wounded. The following 
day we made our way in a more 
leisurely fashion to a camp-site just 
beyond Sfax, and that night I rejoined 
the battalion. 


XII. ENFIDAVILLE AND THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Meanwhile the chase had gone 


steadily on. Sousse had fallen, and 
already the vanguard of the Eighth 
Army had reached Enfidaville and 
the foot of the mountains surrounding 
Tunis. In these days we heard little 
of the doings of the First Army, and 
lam afraid that most of us looked 
upon it as a force that might be useful 
in containing the enemy and forcing 


Rommel to fight it out with us to the 
finish. Some of our more gloomy 
prophets even went so far as to 
suggest that Rommel might break 
his way through the First Army and 
escape into Algeria, where we should 
have hell’s own job to dig-him out of 
the mountains. It was only when 
we arrived up at Enfidaville that we 
realised what the First Army had been 
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up against, and it was then that we 
learnt with amazement what a small 
force it was. An army in name only. 
When we saw the country and realised 
the difficulties they had been up 
against, any feelings of superiority 
we might have had were engulfed in 
our appreciation and admiration for 
this splendid little army, which had 
fought so grimly throughout the 
winter months. 

At the end of a fortnight we were re- 
equipped, reinforced, and rested and 
ready for action again, and the order 
came to move forward to the Enfidaville 
area. We set off in trucks early in 
the morning. At first we kept to the 
main road, travelling at speed to 
Sousse. We began to pass Yankee 
working parties busily engaged on 
repairing bridges and telephone lines. 
There was a good deal of banter 
between our Jocks and the Americans, 
and sometimes I’m afraid there was 
a little sharpness from some of our 
tongues; but on the whole it was 
taken in good part. Whenever we 


stopped, groups of these Americans 
would come up to the trucks and 


offer fabulous prices for 
souvenirs. They seemed to have 
limitless dollars and francs, and even 
a row of Italian medals (which are 
two a penny on every Italian soldier) 
would fetch two or three pounds. 
German lueger pistols would. sell at 
£12 to £15 each, and our Jocks, who 
in spite of the limited space they have 
available for carrying even the most 
necessary kits, always seemed to be 
able to produce any articles asked for. 

We by-passed Sousse and finally 
arrived at a sector of the front north 
of Enfidaville just as it was becoming 
dark. Here we took over from the 
Indians on a quiet sector. The 
forward positions were dug out on a 
plain which stretched for about one and 
a half miles to the foot of a mountain 
range. To our right and well forward 
of the range was a rocky mountain with 
an Arab village perched precariously 
on the top. This had just been taken 
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from the Germans by the New 
Zealanders, who had had to fight 
their way by foot up the sheer moun: 
tain-side. It was vital for us that 
the Germans were driven off it; for 
while they held it they could overlook 
the road leading to Enfidaville and the 
country for miles round. 

During the following days we had 
to lie still in our holes throughout 
the day unable to move about for any 
purpose. At night we strengthened 
our defences and laid minefields, the 
enemy occasionally sending over bursts 
of machine-gun fire to harry us. We 
made one or two hit-and-run raids 
on the enemy’s forward positions at 
the foot of the hills, rushing in quickly, 
throwing grenades and firing tommy- 
guns, and rushing back as quickly as 
we came. This kept the enemy 
continually on edge, and Very lights 
used to go up every few minutes; 
but on the whole it was an artillery 
action, and, apart from the discomfort 
in which we lived, we were left in 
peace. The worst of these discomforts 
by far were the mosquitoes. From 
dawn they attacked us in swarms 
and settled on our faces and arms, 
and even sucked our blood through 
our battledress jackets. We killed 
them by the hundreds, but they still 
swarmed over us. Our faces and 
necks were swollen with bites ; sleeping 
at nights was almost impossible. We 
would lie in the bottom of our holes 
and cover ourselves completely with 
our gas capes, but apart from the fact 
that we nearly suffocated, the brutes 
still found their way through the folds 
and settled on our necks and heads. 

It was on the ninth day that I 
was summoned to Battalion H.Q, 
where I was told that I was to be 
loaned to a brigade of a new division 
which had just come up. This brigade 
had taken over a sector of the front 
a mile or two beyond Enfidaville, and 
my duties were to visit the various 
companies and talk to them and give 
advice about patrols and forward 
positions. 
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I spent a very happy week with 
this brigade. Being newly up and 
having come from a land of plenty, 
they had brought with them all sorts 
of luxuries in the food and drink line, 
and I flourished on both after long 
weeks of bully and biscuits and water. 
The relief of being able to stretch 
one’s legs and move about during the 
day and the freedom from mosquitoes 
were worth all the additional shelling, 
which was not really bad anyway. 

After a week here I was called back 
to my own battalion, and returned 
convinced that we were about to make 
an attack. I did not relish attacking 
those mountains, and was very sorry 
to leave the comparative comfort 
of a well-stocked Brigade H.Q. ; how- 
ever, when I reported back I learnt 
to my astonishment that we were 
moving out and that the Free French 
were taking over. I learnt further 
that we were leaving the battle zone 
altogether and moving into Algeria. 
I thought that this meant we were 
going to strengthen the First Army in 
their direct attack on Tunis. It was 
quite obvious that an attack from our 
sector would be a very expensive 
undertaking, and already two infantry 
and one armoured division of the 
Eighth Army had gone round to join 
the First Army. Meanwhile the French 
had been closing in from the south, 
and the Americans with French support 
were advancing towards Bizerta. 

The final clash was imminent, and 
it really looked as if we had Rommel— 
and Von Arnim too—trapped this time. 
However, that night I was told that 
Iwas to be in charge of the battalion 
advance party, and that we were 
going to the Algerian coast to rest 
and reorganise and were not to be 
in the final kill. At first this news 
cheered me and everyone else, for we 
were all tired out and fed up to the 
teeth with fighting ; but as the situation 
became clearer our first relief turned 
to anger; for we realised that after 
our chasing Rommel right across Africa 
the honour of the final capitulation 
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was to go to the First Army, reinforced 
with units of the Eighth. We did not 
grudge the First Army Tunis, though 
we looked upon that also as our lawful 
prize, and, of course, they were entitled 
to Von Arnim ; but Rommel was ours 
and ours only, and it only lessened 
the disappointment slightly to realise 
that there was still a large part of the 
Eighth Army in at the kill, even though 
they were serving under another Army. 
But at the time we were far too excited 
at the prospects of a real rest in a 
country untouched by war to worry 
much about anything else. 

That night the French took over 
from us, and we were amused at the 
way they drove right up to the forward 
positions with their headlights full 
on. To our amazement there was 
scarcely any reaction from the enemy, 
who were to surrender en masse two 
days later. Already quite large parties 
were slipping out of their lines and 
coming over to give themselves up. 
The German is still a poor fighter in 
a losing battle, and though it had 
taken us a long time to convince him 
he was losing, when the realisation 
did come he broke completely. I 
have never seen such a wretched 
demoralised crowd of men, and I 
learnt later that when the final 
surrender came they were even worse. 
As for the Italians, they had already 
degenerated into a complete rabble ; 
but even as far back as Mareth they 
had given up all pretence of fighting 
and were just a handicap to the 
Germans. 

I set off the following morning with 
my party to join the brigade advance 
party. We travelled all day, making 
@ wide sweep inland, and crossed the 
Algerian frontier that night. The 
second day we began to notice the 
difference. Villages and towns un- 
touched by war, with the people, 
Arabs and French, going about their 
everyday tasks. The only signs of 
war were the large American camps 
and the crowds of American soldiers 
loafing about in the streets. As we 
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travelled on the news spread, and 
the inhabitants, both French and 
Arab, turned out in force and cheered 
us through the villages, shouting 
‘“*Huitiéme Armée — Victoire!’ and 
showering us with flowers and nuts. 
The following day we passed through 
the most magnificent scenery. The 
road wound its way along the top 
edge of a huge ravine; there was 
only the flimsiest fence between the 
road edge and a sheer drop of hundreds 
of feet. Sometimes we passed through 
tunnels dug right through the base 
of huge rocky mountains and then 
over magnificent suspension bridges. 
I soon had a deep respect for the 
skill and hard work of the French 
colonists of the late nineteenth century, 
and it made me wonder all the more 
how the French people, or at least the 
large number who supported the Vichy 
Government, were willing so tamely 
to hand over this great inheritance to 
the Germans. Surely this alone was 
worth fighting for. The more I saw 
of Algeria, and later of Morocco, the 


more I realised how easy it would 
have been for the French to carry on 
the struggle from their Empire after 
the fall of France itself, and how 
greatly the war could have been 
shortened. Quite a small force, if 


determined, could have held the 
Mareth Line in the east, while only a 
vast major campaign by the Germans 
could have made any headway in such 
country as this. Truly the French 
nation had lost its soul in 1940. In 
fact, it was defeated from within 
before ever a shot had been fired. I 
thought bitterly of all the good fellows 
who had been killed in the last six 
months, fighting to recover a country 
which had never needed to fall into 
German hands had the people of France 
not resigned the Government of their 
Empire to traitors and self-seekers. I 
began to understand better the terrible 
bitterness of De Gaulle and his followers 
against these Vichy traitors. 

We camped another night by the 
roadside, and the following day we 
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arrived at the small coast town which 
was to be our station for the nex 
two months. It was a peaceful little 
place, but, unlike the towns in the 
interior, we saw once more the scars 
of war. The Germans came ove 
occasionally to bomb the harbour, 
and the village main street had 
gaps in it; but in spite of this life 
went on quite normally. There was 
a large casino crowded with well- 
dressed Frenchmen and American 
officers, and the white sand beach 
adjoining it was the playground of 
happy children and grown-ups bathing 
and sunning themselves. It was a 
wonderful sight for us after months of 
dirt and death and misery. 

There was a very nice family living 
in a farm adjoining our camp. It 
consisted of grandpapa, mother, and 
two sweet children, Paul aged ten, 
and Jeanne-Hugh aged eight. The 
father was an Englishman serving in 
the British Navy. Grandpapa and 
mother were French. Grandpapa had 
come out to Algiers in the ’eighties and 
had built the farm and developed the 
adjoining ground into a fine estate 
which produced almost everything the 
country could grow. They were 
staunch De Gaullists, and could not 
do enough for us. Several times I was 
invited to dinner at the farm, Paul 
coming running down excitedly with 
the invitation. We would sit round 
a table on the balcony in the cool of 
the evening, and, gazing over the 
well-kept fields and allotments, it was 
easy to imagine oneself back at home. 

When the meal was cleared away 
the conversation invariably turned to 
politics. The old man lived in the 
past glories of France, he was 4 
staunch follower of the last Emperor 
Napoleon III., and was very bitter 
about the rabble of vulgar self- 
seekers who had brought France to 
her present disaster. He had visions, 
I think, of De Gaulle becoming 
Emperor of a new and purged France. 
He had enlisted as a youth in the 
last days of the Franco-Prussian war, 
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and hated the Germans with a hatred 
that knew no limits. Frequently we 
used to have German air raids directed 
on the harbour, which was packed 
with invasion craft, and while the 
rest of the family went into the shelter 
he would stand in front of his door 
waving his stick in the air and shouting 
“ Sale Boche /”’ at the top of his voice. 
The shrapnel from the A.A. guns 
would fall all round him, but he did 
not even notice it. Some of these 
raids were quite bad, and the camp 
and farm, though well inland, received 
gome very near misses. He was 
puzzled and annoyed at the continual 
bickering between the De Gaullists 
and Giraudists, which by this time was 
coming increasingly into the open. 
He would pick up the local paper 
and start to read it, suddenly flinging 
it down and shouting, ‘‘ Imbeciles, 
why cannot they settle their differences 
and concentrate on the Boche?”’ 
He admired Giraud as representing 
the best element of the French regular 
Army, but de Gaulle was his hero, 
and could do no wrong. He wrote 
strong letters to the Press, and stormed 
and fumed when they were not 
printed. He had no use for Democracy 
as far as France was concerned ; 
French people, he said, required firm 
governing parliaments, and political 
debates did not suit their tempera- 
ment and only led to violent quarrell- 
ing. French politics were rotten to 
the core and no decent Frenchman 
would have anything to do with them. 

I pointed out that this appeared 
to me to be the reason why France 
had fallen so low; surely it was the 
duty of decent Frenchmen to take up 
politics and thereby govern the country 
soundly. He shook his head vehe- 
mently and replied, “‘ No, it was disci- 
pline that France needed.” It was 
different in Britain. The British were 
80 law-abiding and so patriotic and 
unified, and that was mainly because 
they had a King. I reminded him 
that British politics had sunk pretty 
low before the war, and he inter- 
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rupted excitedly, saying, ‘“‘ Ah, but 
your people were sound, only lazy.” 
I asked him what he thought would 
happen to France after the war. 
He replied that it depended a 
great deal on British policy towards 
Germany, but he also feared that 
there would be considerable dislike 
and jealousy of Britain on the part of 
many Frenchmen, born of shame, that 
they had not continued the fight in 
1940. ‘‘ You will be soft with the 
Germans, I know it; you are always 
more friendly with your enemies after 
a war than with your friends.” I 
smiled and reminded him that this 
time our own country had suffered, 
whole towns had been ravaged by 
bombs. ‘‘ But you can’t hate,’ he 
replied ; ‘‘ you will not destroy their 
women so that no more Germans can - 
be born.’’ I agreed, and replied that 
even if that were wise it was impossible 
to destroy a whole nation; what was 
needed was a firm but just rule of the 
German nation for a whole generation. 

I had many similar talks with the 
old man, and always he reiterated that 
France could only rise again under 
what amounted to a military dictator- 
ship. I could not agree with him, but 
I admired his passionate patriotism 
and love of France. 

When the time came to say good-bye 
I do not know who was most upset 
at the parting, but I shall never forget 
this French family’s kindness, and 
I treasure the parting gift of the 
children—a Lorraine Cross brooch and 
a photo of little Paul. 

Towards the end of July I rejoined 
the brigade ‘B’ echelon which was 
still in Africa. By this time all the 
fighting-line vehicles of the brigade 
had been trans-shipped to Sicily and 
only the heavy store vehicles remained. 
There was very little to do until 
*‘B’ echelon was called for, and I, 
still not sufficiently fit to go with the 
regiment to Sicily, spent the time 
mainly in sight-seeing. I visited Tunis 
and the nearby ancient ruins of 
Carthage. The latter were very dis- 
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appointing, just a few half-unearthed 
chunks of stone, which might have 
been an old graveyard, but I suppose 
that they would mean more to an 
archeologist. 

Tunis was beginning to come back 
to life ; the hotels were doing a roaring 
trade with the Americans ; there were 
very few British troops there, but 
thousands of Americans. 

There was little to do in Tunis; 
it was a poorer edition of Cairo and a 
slightly better edition of Tripoli. On 
other days I visited the battlefields 
round Enfidaville. It was particularly 
interesting to climb up to the enemy 
positions in the hills and look across 
our own lines. They were ideal 
defensive positions, and I should 
imagine the answer to any artillery 
officer’s prayer. I suppose they had 
been short of artillery ; for from those 
positions they could have blasted us 
to hell with perfect direct observation. 
The Graves Commission had not yet 
completed its work in the enemy 
area, and there were still many 
unpleasant sights lying about. In 
one place some Italian soldiers who 
had been hastily buried had been dug 
up again by the Arabs, who had 
stripped them of their boots and 
clothing. There was a dead and 
eerie silence throughout this vast 
area which had been so recently 
teeming with thousands of men. It 
was still necessary to tread warily 
to avoid the mines, and once I nearly 
came to grief when I drove my jeep 
along a track which suddenly ended 
in the middle of a minefield. I picked 
up a fine pair of German binoculars 
which I found lying in front of an 
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old observation post. I wandered 
back into the dug-outs we had 
occupied; some of the old paper 
and magazines I had been reading 
when I was called out to go to the 
newly arrived division were still lying 
there. The channel in the trench wall 
which we had used for our beetle 
races was still intact. It was becoming 
dusk, and I heard an angry buzz of a 
mosquito, and hastily jumped back 
into my jeep and returned to the camp. 

Early in August some of our own 
lightly wounded came back to us, and 
we got the first authentic news of the 
battalion. The B.B.C. was reporting 
fierce fighting around Catania, and 
for over a week there had been no 
progress reported on this front. Now 
we heard that there had been a ferocious 
battle around the Gerbini airfield; 
My battalion had been in the thick 
of it, and casualties had been heavy. 
Two of my best friends had _ been 
killed among many others, including 
our new commanding officer. This 
had happened over a week ago, but 
it was the first time we had heard of 
it, so completely were we cut off 
from those in Sicily. It was hard to 
believe at first that so many friends 
whom I had said good-bye to that 
morning the battalion marched off to 
embark would never be seen again. 
When one is in battle with them one 
does not feel the loss so much as when 
one hears it in this manner. I was 
beginning to get restless at the delay 
in getting over, and after hearing this 
news I moved heaven and earth to 
obtain ships to take us over. Three 
days later we sailed across, landing at 


Syracuse. 





Note.—The complete story of the late Major Samwell’s experiences 
will be published shortly in book form.—Eprror. 
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Blue Prints 
are ready 


The post-war schemes on the Main Line 
Railways include plans for tracks capable 
of running speeds of at least 80 miles an 
hour: the reconstruction of bridges; 
widening of lines; the completion of 
electrification works stopped by the war 
and, later, the rebuilding of hundreds of 
stations on the most modern lines. 

In the meantime the railways are 
working 24 hours a day to carry the 


supplies needed for victory. 
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